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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS, 


ASSEMBLING IN 


BATTER STREET MEETING, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 


Or the origin of this Society and 
its subsequent history for more than 
half a century, it is to be regretted 
that little is known, no record of it 
during that long period having been 
peeves. The meeting-house in 
atter-street, it appears, from a 
date inserted in the wall, was 
erected in 1704, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Presbyterian chapel, 
built still earlier, is of longer 
standing than any other place of 
Worship among the Dissenters in 
Plymouth. From a document 
Containing merely the names of 
three of its first ministers, and 
marking the number of years they 
respectively presided over it, it 
Appears that the Meeting was built 
for the Rev. John Enty. This gen- 
an was ordained in May 1698, 

but to what charge is now un- 
known. He continued at Plymouth 
suly four years, and then removed 
in 1709 to Exeter, where he died, 
November 26, 1743. He was the 
author of several sermons and tracts. 
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In the same year he was succeeded 
by the Rey, Peter Baron, who con- 
tinued sole pastor of the church till 
the year 1727, when the Rev. John 
Moore was chosen to be his assist- 
ant. Mr. Baron died in 1758, and 
was succeeded by the said Mr. 
Moore, who survived him only two 
years, resigning his office with hjs 
life, in 1760. 

Between the first and the last 
of these dates is included a pe- 
riod of fifty-six years; but from 
memorials so scanty nothing 
satisfactory can be learned con- 
cerning the state of the Society 
during these years. From the 
dimensions of the place, which 
now accommodates nearly eight 
hundred persons, and appears to 
have undergone little or no en- 
largement since its first erection, it 
may be presumed that the Society 
from the first was not inconsider- 
able in numbers. And the fact of 
two of its ministers having retained 
their connexion with J 'to the close 
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of life, and one of these for nearly 
fifty years, would lead one to sup- 
pose that it enjoyed at least internal 
quiet; and that if it received no 
great accessions during this period, 
it suffered no material diminution. 
But, where no certain data are 
furnished, conjectures are useless. 
After the death of Mr. Moore 
two candidates offered, differing 
widely from each other both in 
their religious sentiments and the 
whole strain of their preaching ; 
the Rev. John Hanmer, who, if 
not a Socinian, was thought to lean 
to the Socinian heresy, and the 
Rev. Christopher Mends, whose 
views were strictly Calvinistic. 
The consequence was a_ violent 
and protracted dispute between the 
trustees and the subscribers, or 
leaseholders, respecting the right of 
choosing the minister. The trustees 
preferred Mr. Hanmer’s ministry ; 
and, assuming an exclusive right of 
deciding in this question, put the 
minister of their choice in imme- 
diate possession of the place. 
Against this procedure the sub- 
scribers, a very great majority of 
whom warmly adhered to Mr. 
Mends, strenuously remonstrated. 
They alleged, ‘* that as stated con- 
tributors to the maintenance and 
supportof the minister, they deemed 
themselves entitled, no written will 
or deed contravening, to vote in 
his election ; and that for trustees 
to impose a minister on a congre- 
gation whom they did not approve, 
or compel them, as the only alter- 
native, to leave the place, was not 
only unreasonable, but, unless the 
trust deed gave them such power, 
which in the present instance did 
not appear to be the case, altoge- 
ther illegal and unjust.” To these 
remonstrances, however, the trus- 
tees paid no attention; but per- 
sisted in their determination to 
retain Mr. Hanmer, who now oc- 
cupied the pulpit. The subscribers 
and all who supported Mr. Mends, 
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assembled for worship, meantime, 
in the church belonging to the 
French Protestants, the use of 
which had been granted them at 
seasons when it was not occupied by 
that community, But unwilling to 
relinquish what they regarded as 
their right, after taking proper ad- 
vice on the subject, they deter. 
mined to appeal to the decision of 
the highest judicial authority. It 
is not necessary to state the par- 
ticulars of this transaction: the 
Court of King’s Bench, before 
which the case was brought, con- 
firmed the right of the subscribers, 
in opposition to the trustees, and 
compelled the latter, by whom 
every conciliatory measure had 
been rejected, to quit possession 
of the Meeting and retire. This 
was done by special mandamus, 
issued in January, 1761, at which 
time Mr. Mends was inducted by the 
unanimous suffrage of the congre- 
gation, and became their stated 
pastor.* 

As the commencement of Mr. 
Mends’ ministry in Batter-street 
formed a sort of new epoch in the 
history of the Society assembling 
there, it may not be improper to 
state briefly the steps by which, 
under Providence, he was intro- 
duced to this Society. Mr. C. 
Mends was a native of Pembroke- 
shire, in South Wales, was edu- 
cated in the Dissenting Academy 
at Carmarthen, and, after passing 
through the usual course of acade- 
mical study, undertook the pastoral 
care of a small Independent church 
at Brinkworth, in Wiltshire. 
Twelve of the first years of his 
ministry he passed in this obscure 
situation; and from this place, by 
invitation received from the Society 


* Should any reader wish for a more 
detailed account of this important legal 
decision, further particulars of it will be 
found in the 7th volume of The Evangeli- 
cal Magazine, i.e. for 1799, p. 400.— 
Editors 
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whose history we are sketching, he 
removed to Plymouth. 

It falls not within our design 
to describe the character of Mr. 
Mends; but it is not easy to give 
even the most abbreviated account 
of a Christian church, without 
speaking of its pastor, Mr. Mends 
was a man of eminent piety, and 
his endowments as a minisier were 
very respectable. When he came 
to Plymouth, he had reached that 
period of life in which, while the 

wers of the body have usually 
fst nothing of their vigour, those 
of the mind are most vigorous. 
He was in his thirty-seventh year. 
A new and extended field of 
labour lay open before him, and 
he was not inactive. He laboured 
more abundantly, both in season 
and out of season. Regularly he 
preached four times in the week, 
besides occasional services, and 
superintending other more private 
meetings. Nor did he labour in 
vain. The first years of his minis- 
tty, in Plymouth especially, were 
signally useful. The congregation 
increased; many were converted 
and added to the church; and the 
Society generally was much im- 
proved by a stronger attachment 
to evangelical truth, and a deeper 
feeling of serious piety. He speaks 
on one occasion of having a list of 
300 persons, of whose conversion 
he had good hopes. Better evi- 
dence is not necessary, that the 
church at this time was in a pros- 
perous state. Mr. Mends, in ad- 
dition to the cares of a family, 
sustained alone the whole weight 
of ministerial and pastoral duty, 
i @ numerous and increasing con- 
gtegation, for twenty years. But 
i 1782, his constitution, though 
Naturally robust, having suflered 
much from repeated attacks of ill- 
hess, appeared to sink under the 

rden; and his people, who va- 
lued him for his work’s sake, sug 
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gested the propriety of his having 
some permanent assistance. His 
son, the late Rev. Herbert Mends, 
was at this time pastor of the In- 
dependent church at Sherborne, in 
Dorset; with his father’s concur- 
rence, application was made to 
him; and regarding their request 
as the call of Providence, he com- 
plied; and toward the close of the 
year above named was chosen co- 
pastor with his father. 

This union, so honourable to all 
the parties, was, as might reason- 
ably be anticipated, a source of 
satisfaction to all. The church in 
particular, which now beheld in 
her pastors the wisdom of age com- 
bined with the zeal and activity of 
youth, reaped much advantage 
from it. Lt pleased God, by means 
in part no doubt of diminished ex- 
ertion, to improve, beyond expec- 
tation, the health of the elder Mr. 
Mends during the evening of life, 
so that up to within a few weeks 
of his death, he was enabled, in 
conjunction with his son, to super- 
intend the concerns of the church, 
and perform, with scarcely any in- 
terruption, his share of public duty. 
By their united exertions and care, 
which the Society enjoyed for 
seventeen years, every department 
of ministerial and pastoral dut 
was more completely filled up, the 
church remained in peace, and God 
added to her, during this period, 
many who are or shall be saved. 

But every earthly connexion, 
how happy soever, must be dis- 
solved. In the summer of 1798, 
the health of Mr. Mends, senior, 
visibly and rapidly declined; the 
mortal part gave unequivocal symp- 
toms of approaching dissolution ; 
and in the spring of the following 
year, 1799, laden with years and 
ripe tor glory, he put off the earthly 
house of this tabernacle, to be 
clothed upon with the house which 
is from heaven. He died April 5th, 
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having completed his seventy-fifth 
year. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright; the end 
of that man is peace!” 

The following epitaph is in- 
scribed upon a tablet to his me- 
mory : 

An affectionate Tribute 
nae’ ded 


0 
the Rev. CuristorpHER MeEnps, 


who 
with fidelity, purity, zeal, and great 
success 
preached the everlasting Gospel, 
for the space of fifty-six years: 
thirty-eight of which 
were devoted to the sacred office 
of Pastor to this Church. 


Having * fought the good fight ; 
** finished the course ; 
‘< And kept the faith,” 
He was called to receive 
** the crown of righteousness,” 
on the 5th day of April, 
1799, 
FEtatis 75. 

The whole burden of ministerial 
and pastoral duty now devolved 
on Mr. Herbert Mends, who, after 
the death of his father, undertook, 
by unanimous invitation, the sole 
care of the church and congrega- 
tion. The undertaking was ardu- 
ous ; but he entered upon it under 
circumstances the most auspicious. 
He was not a novice. Besides the 
important advantages of a pious 
education, and preparatory acade- 
mical instruction, he had now been 
in the ministry nearly twenty 


years, during the greater part of 


which he had enjoyed all the be- 
nefits resulting from the experi- 
ence, the wisdom, the example, and 
the prayers of a pious, enlighten- 
ed, and affectionate parent, asso- 
ciated with him in the same of- 
fice, The field he had to culti- 
vate was extensive; but neither 
unknown nor untilled. The fa- 
ther had laboured, and the son had 
entered into his labours. The 
church and congregation were 
one in their choice of him; and 


independently of all personal 
grounds of attachment, were, from 
their veneration of his father’s me- 
mory, naturally and strongly pre- 
possessed in his favour. ‘The proof 
they had already had of his piety, 
his talents, and fitness for the situ- 
ation, had also given him a deep 
hold on their affections ; so that 
not only could no other person 
have entered upon this situation 
with so much sbeatiad, but it is 
scarcely possible that any minister, 
in any situation, should enter the 
pastoral relation under circum- 
stances more favourable. 

Of the fidelity and zeal with 
which Mr. Herbert Mends fulfilled 
the duties of his solemn and 
weighty charge; of the success 
which attended his ministry ; and 
of the state of the church, while 
under his care, we are compelled 
to speak with great brevity. He 
possessed the piety and the virtues 
of his venerable father, and trod 
in his steps. The strain of his 
preaching was strictly evangelical 
and Calvinistic, and his manner 
lively and impressive. His la- 
bours were blest to the everlasting 
good of many. What was the 
precise number in church-fellow- 
ship when he became sole pastor, 
and how many were added, the 
writer of this sketch is not inform- 
ed; but many were brought to the 
saving knowledge of the truth 
under his ministry, and the chureh 
very considerably increased. And 
it is creditable to his flock, as well 
as to the pastor himself, that in a 
neighbourhood where there is much 
diversity of preaching, and where, 
it is feared, doctrines not according 
to godliness are propagated, the 
congregation under his care have 
ever been remarked for the stea- 
diness of their attendance, and pre- 
served from being tainted with such 
errors. 


Mr. Herbert Mends did not at- 
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tain to the age of his father. After 
being sole pastor of the church in 
Batter-street full twenty years, 
in a green old age, and when the 
pects of usefulness and com- 
ik were vpening and brightening 
before him, he was suddenly called 
from ministering to the church in 
her militant state, to join the 
church triumphant. He died sud- 
denly on the 8th of January, 1819, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age, 
leaving a numerous and respect- 
able congregation; and the deep 
and extended sorrow occasioned 
by his death, and the high esteem 
erished by all who knew him 
intimately, for his memory, is the 
best proof of his worth. A mural 
monument, placed within the 
Meeting-house, contains the fol- 
lowing inscription to his memory. 


Near this place are deposited the remains 
f 


0 
The Rev. Hergert Menps, 
Who upwards of thirty-six years, 
preached the everlasting Gospel 
within these walls. 
Inthe service of his Lord he obtained 
grace to be faithfal ; 
And was honoured with great success. 
Swictly evangelical in doctrine, 
His exemplary conduct, 
both in public and private life, 
Exhibited a fair transcript of the truths 
he delivered, 
And clearly showed their holy and 
benign tendency. 
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To the poor he was a kind benefactor, 
To the afflicted, a sympathising friend. 
Yet all he was and all he ever hoped to be, 
He ascribed to the free grace of God in 
Christ. 

Greatly beloved during his life, 

His death was sincerely lamented ; 
And “ being dead he yet speaketh.” 
The Charity School connected with this 


He founded wud tadeued.* 
By an easy exit he was suddenly removed 
to a better life, 
on the 8th of January, 1819, 
Etat. 64. 

After the removal of Mr. H. 
Mends, the congregation assem- 
bled, and proper means were 
adopted to provide supplies, and 
as soon as might be, a successor, 
The Rev. Thomas Mitchell, then 
pastor of a Congregation in Stoke 
Newington, visited them for a few 
weeks in March, 1819; and in June 
following, received an invitation to 
settle umong them as their pastor, 
with which he was induced to 
comply. Mr. Mitchell's connexion 
was, however, but of short dura- 
tion, as he resigned his charge, we 
believe, in 1822, and wassucceeded 
by the Rev. R. Hartley, who re- 
moved from Lutterworth to this 
town in the same year, where he 
still occupies the pastoral office. 

* Itappears Mr. Mends bequeathed 
£200. and Mrs. Mends £100. to the Fe- 
male Charity School above referred to. 





PROMULGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN CHINA, 


As the religious public have been recently appealed to with great earnestness on 
behalf of China, and as it has been alleged, on the other hand, that insuperable diffi - 
talties impede extended Missionary efforts in that quarter, we think it desirable 
fo present oar readers with a paper on the question, that was published at Canton, 
in The Chinese Repository for January, 1835. 

Written on the field of labour, and by a decided friend of the Missionary cause, 
itsauthor is, doubtless, well qualified to express an opinion on the obstacles and 
facilities in the way of Christian Misssionaries to that empire; and we trust that 

perusal will do much to correct erroneous impressions on both sides of the 


question.-- Editors. 


TuE present article is designed to 
Present a practical view of the 
Prominent points, both of difficulty 
and facility, relative to the disse- 


mination of the Gospel in China. 
In this propagation of divine truth, 
be it always remembered, no re- 
sort whatever is to be had to fraud 
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or force; they being both and 
equally opposed to the spirit of the 
religion to be inculcated. For that 
is a plain direction of the holy 
Scriptures, which has singled out 
as worthy of condemnation the 
principle, “ let us do evil that 
good may come ;” thereby stamp- 
ing with reprobation all resort to 
guile and * pious fraud.” Equally 
evident is it from an avowal of the 
great Christian missionary, that 
force is to find no place among the 
sanctioned means of diffusing the 
revealed religion: ‘the weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal, but 
through God are efficacious for 
the demolition of the strong holds” 
of wickedness. With these autho- 
ritative exceptions, therefore, no 
human means are left for the ex- 
tension of the Gospel, but argu- 
ment and persuasion—* light and 
love ;”—to the use of these wea- 
pons, and to the divine blessing on 
them, we look for the introduction 
and establishment of the Gospel in 
China. 

In enumerating the obstacles 
and encouragements to the Chris- 
tian enterprise in this empire, it is 
our object to present them such as 
they are actually existent, such as 
meet the present labourer, and 
must be contemplated by the ex- 
pectant missionary in his work. 
If the difficulties seem to prepon- 
derate, and share most attention, 
we may remember that little thanks 
are due to any Christian or human 
efforts that there is any encourage- 
ment. But all who love the reli- 
gion of Christ are bound to give 
praise to almighty God, that any 
avenue is left for approaching this 
great people, rather than to de- 
spond because the doors have not 
opened of their own accord, and 
while as yet there was none to 
enter. 

The first obstacle meets us, in 
the hostile attitude of the govern- 


ment towards all foreigners entering 
the dominions of China. Around 
this sacred nation is drawn a line 
equally definite and guarded, which 
no foreigner must pass, and no 
native exceed, on penalty of death. 
—This odious feature of the Chi- 
nese constitution carries back our 
thoughts to those dark ages of the 
world, when men acknowledged 
no duties or friendship to men be- 
yond their own clan; when brute 
force was the only known law; 
and when merely to find the ad. 
herent of one tribe within the 
asserted limits of another, was 
deemed a sufficient cause of death. 
In this age arose the Chinese 
monarchy; and as it arose, its 
characteristic lines were stereo- 
typed, and put beyond the reach 
of change and improvement. Other 
tribes then unknown, or far more 
barbarous, have since seen the 
Light of the world, and walking 
therein, have advanced to their 
present various grades of refine- 
ment, while this first and greatest 
of nations still retains its primitive 
aspect of savage defiance. 

With regard to natives, the re- 
striction of the law was once pub- 
licly relaxed, and its violation is 
now so constant, that thousands of 
the poorer class annually emigrate 
to other countries and to islands, 
where they can procure subsist- 
ence, if not wealth. The only 
apparent use of this restrictive law 
therefore, except so far as the 
emigration of Chinese females is 
concerned, is to serve as a pretext 
for wringing from them a portion 
of their hard earnings in foreign 
lands, in the shape of bribes and 
extortion paid to the imperial 
officers for their connivance. But 
with regard to foreigners, the ort 
ginal wakefulness which created 
the law still guards it with un- 
abated ngour. For the officer of 
any district where an intruder may 
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enter, or his superior, or both, are 
held responsible for their negli- 
gence, to the extent of loss of sta- 
tion or life. At Canton, the only 
authorized port of entrance to fo- 
reigners, nearly as few privileges 
are allowed them as can consist 
with life. They may not walk 
into the city, or into the country, 
ortake free exercise on the river, 
without the risk of personal injury, 
or of bringing suffering on others, 
who are held responsible for them. 
So effectual then is this obstacle, 
that where its operation admits of 
no relaxation, no foreign teacher 
of Christianity can enter the land 
to communicate oral or written in- 
struction to the imprisoned people. 
The few Romish missionaries who 
are annually carried into the in- 
terior of the country, escape de- 
tection by concealment in boats, 
by frequently changing their mode 
of conveyance, and by other well 
concerted arrangements of their 
followers, till they arrive at their 
destination. 

Another obstacle exists in the 
laws enacted against the propagation 
of any new religion in general, and 
oe Christianity in particular. 

0 understand this fully, it is ne- 
cessary to revert to a fundamental 
Principle of this government, that 
the emperor, as head of his great 
family, is the high priest of the na- 
tion. Traces of the patriarchal, 
or rather of the theocratic, form 
ae discernible in the government. 
As Shangte, the supreme ruler, 
held dominion over heaven, so 
Hwangte, the emperor, presided 
Over earth. As the son of heaven, 
he is the only medium of commu- 
tieation with the power of heaven. 
Hence only the emperor and his 

icers, who, as his deputies, re- 
ceive authority emanating from 

» may offer homage to the 
court of heaven. Accordingly we 
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find in history, that the emperors, 
as heaven’s vicegerents on earth, 
have always arrogated the exclu- 
sive right of rendering homage to 
heaven; and that it is a capital 
crime for a family or an individual 
to offer sacrifice to the supreme 
ruler. 

The history of the three promi- 
nent religious sects in China, the 
Confucian, Taou, and Budhist 
sects, confirms us in the opinion 
that all the vassals of the emperor 
are held accountable to him for 
both their belief and_ practice. 
The law expects every subject to 
continue in that class in which he 
was born or enrolled. Each of 
these religious orders, but chiefly 
the latter, has suffered bloody 
proscriptions for presumptuous ad- 
herence to its own rites and rules 
against the will of the emperor. 
But each is now tolerated, and re-« 
cognized by laws and statutes; 
which, however, compel the vo- 
taries of each and all other sects to 
conform implicitly to the forms of 
the theocratic government, leaving 
them otherwise as tolerated reli- 
gions. Abating this inevitable 
conformity, doubtless it may be 
true that the government holds a 
loose hand over private religious 
sentiments, so far as any man 
transgresses no rules, and exposes 
not himself to them who are ever 
seeking occasions to gratify their 
cupidity. But to assert that all 
religions are free or tolerated in 
China, is greatly to mistake the 
genius of the government, and the 
record of facts. If there be any 
country, where, above all others, 
every thing human and divine, 
every relation, whether political 
or social, public or private, cere- 
monial or sumptuary, is cognizable 
by law, that country must be 
China. 

Christianity, as taught by the 
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compliant Jesuits, though once to- 
lerated, is now no longer so. Once 
its prospects were fair of being at 
least enrolled among the tolerated 
deviations from the theocratic go- 
vernment; but from jealousy of 
foreign influence at court, or of the 
Roman see, or from some other 
cause apparently not connected 
with the true merits of Christianity, 
it has long been a proscribed reli- 
gion in China, The establishment 
of the Jesuits in Peking has en- 
tirely dwindled away, foreign 
teachers are prohibited, the 
churches demolished or seques- 
tered, and most of the congrega- 
tions dispersed and lost. 

The two obstacles enumerated, 
present the difficulty of intro- 
ducing the Gospel into China at 
all; the third is an impediment to 
the reception of it when made 
known. We allude to the exist- 
ing system of national education. 
The influence of the uniform and 
extended system of education is 
directly opposed to the renewing 
and transforming reception of the 
principles of revealed religion. 
This influence is everywhere met, 
and if we mistake not, is palpably 
manifest in the Chinese character, 
whether seen in its native soil, or 
transplanted to the islands of the 
Indian archipelago. Much of the 
superior intelligence, enterprise, 
and industry of the Chinese seems 
to have originated in this common 
source. But with these good re- 
sults are connected the evils of 
an education thoroughly “ without 
God,” and of a most bigoted ad- 
herence to their own venerated 
customs and opinions. The cause 
is adequate to this result, and the 
result is unfailing. Schools of 
some sort and grade are known 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the empire. In them all, from 
the first rudiments onward, the 


same books are used, consisting 
of the maxims and instructions of 
their revered sages. ‘True, much 
of the doctrine thus committed to 
memory by all Chinese youth who 
learn anything, is happily clothed 
in the ancient style of the classics, 
which renders it but partially in. 
telligible without a commentary; 
yet enough is understood and ip. 
culcated to leave in the mind aa 
enduring impression. Every child 
learns the praises of Confucius, 
and never in after life allows him- 
self to suspect that that great law. 
giver was anything less than the 
** only perfect one,” whose con- 
duct was spotless, and doctrine 
indisputable. Along with some 
really good maxims of filial and 
paternal, social, and political duty, 
he imbibes the material and athe- 
istical tenets of Chinese philo 
sophy. The consequence of this 
course is, that in subsequent life 
the same outlines of character are 
retained in the followers of Con 
fucius, Laoutsze, and Budha— 
Thus are the springs of moral life 
poisoned everywhere, and there 
grows from them a deadly apathy 
towards all serious religion. 
Another obstacle of quite dif- 
ferent kind is found in the anguage 
of the country. This difficulty is 
of a complex nature, arising partly 
from the impediments purposely 
thrown by the government in 
way of the foreign learner, and 
partly from the essential difficulty 
of its acquisition. As to the 
former, no Chinese may teach his 
language to a foreigner on penalty 
of exposure to be denounced and 
punished as a traitor to his cout 
try. In times of tranquillity its 
true, that the restriction can gene- 
rally be evaded with impunity; 
but on the first approach of dis- 
turbances, these teachers always 
flee in terror from the foreigners, 
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as happened during the late col- 
lisions. As all extra-commercial 
intercourse of foreigners and Chi- 
nese is by law constructive trea- 
son, hence it comes that visits for 
other than the lawful purposes are 
suspicious, and are neither invited 
or returned to any extent by native 
gentlemen. Conversation with 
well-informed and literary men is 
therefore out of the question ; for 
the danger and disgrace of familiar 
intercourse with a foreigner are too 
great to allow the gratification of 
the natural feelings of curiosity or 
hospitality. Neither will a teacher 
of any talents or reputation en- 
danger himself by intercourse with 
the barbarians, unless impelled by 
necessitous circumstances. To this 
we may add the illegality of a 
foreigner purchasing or possessing 
Chinese books of any sort. 

But the real difficulty of master- 
ing this strange language is not to 
be overcome by the removal of 
any governmental impediments. 
Two opinions have prevailed on 
this subject; one, that the attain- 
ment of the language was next to 
impossible; and the other more 
modern, that its acquisition is as 
facile as the Latin or Greek. 
While we subscribe to neither of 
these extremes, we confess our- 
selves inclined more towards the 
former than the latter opinion. 
For it is certain that talented, in- 
dustrious, and persevering scholars 
have devoted many years to the 
study of it, while perhaps few or 
flone of them have, unaided, com- 
posed works, which competent and 
impartial native judges will pro- 
ounce pure and elegant Chinese. 
Ifany foreigners were ever masters 
of the language, doubtless some of 
the early Romish missionaries were ; 
for they could command the best 
leachers, and libraries, and inter- 
Course to any extent with literary 
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men, Yet we know that some of 
their compositions, which have 
been praised as pure Chinese, had 
the advantage of a faithful revision 
by first-rate native scholars. But 
with all these incomparable advan- 
tages, they have left but imperfect 
means to assist subsequent learners 
in the same pursuit. The works of 
the late Dr. Morrison, susceptible 
as they are of improvement, are yet 
the chief aid of English scholars in 
acquiring the Chinese language. 
The opinion of that scholar on this 
subject is recorded in his preface 
to the Grammar of the Chinese 
language, which was printed in 
1815: ‘*To know something of 
the Chinese language is a very 
easy thing ; to know as much of it 
as will answer many useful and 
important purposes is not extremely 
difficult; but to be master of the 
Chinese language—a point to 
which the writer has yet to look 
forward—he considers extremely 
difficult. However, the difficulty 
is not insuperable. *** The student, 
therefore, should not undertake 
Chinese under the idea that it is a 
very easy thing to acquire; nor 
should he be discouraged from 
attempting it, under an impression 
that the difficulty of acquiring it is 
next to insurmountable.” To the 
truth of this opinion we can most - 
fully subscribe. 

From this view of the obstacles, 
we turn our eyes to the existing 
encouragements and facilities for 
disseminating the Gospel in China, 
After what has been said it may be 
thought that little place remains 
to search for facilities. Yet, in- 
considerable as they may seem, and 
transient as some of them may be, 
it is still true, that, viewed by the 
light of sober calculation, and 
Christian confidence, there is reae 
sonable ground of encouragement 
to the friends of China. Respecting 
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the first two obstacles enumerated, 
it is quite obvious, that if the laws 
be rigorously executed against the 
admission of foreigners, and the 
propagation of the Christian reli- 
giou, then neither the gospel itself, 
nor its ministers, can even be known 
at all in the empire. But, in the 
good providence of God, such a 
state of things has occurred, both 
in and out of China, that the force 
of these presumptuous restrictions is 
weakened. No radical change has 
taken place, or indeed begun; 
the spirit of improvement and 
liberty has not been wafted so far 
towards the orient; but this state, 
such as it is, seems to be attributa- 
ble to the weakness or venality of 
the frontier guards. But whatever 
the cause may be, the fact is un- 
deniable, that, during the last three 
years, intercourse has been exten- 
sively maintained with the eastern 
maritime portions of the country ; 
and equally undeniable, that this 
has existed only by the cowardice 
or connivance of the Imperial 
officers. It is true that the interior 
has in no case been penetrated, 
except in a very recent, solitary 
instance, when two persons made 
a rapid excursion inland thirty or 
forty miles, to the Ankoy [ Anke] 
tea hills. But that the amount 
and value of this intercourse coast- 
wise may be duly estimated, it 
should be considered that access 
is thereby obtained to many popu- 
lous cities, more numerous villages, 
and still more freely to a long tract 
of the country adjoining the coast, 
from the eastern parts of Kwang- 
tung quite up to Chihle, if not to 
Mantchou Tartary. This range 
embraces some of the most flourish- 
ing towns of the empire, the borders 
of its most fruitful provinces, and a 
total population of many millions 
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of the expeditions should also be 
remembered : that they were per- 
formed in ships well able to defend 
themselves; that they generally 
kept at a distance from the large 
cities; and that by means of their 
lucrative trade they could purchase 
or enable the native merchants to 
purchase, the connivance of those 
petty officers whose duty it was to 
drive them away and prevent all 
intercourse. It should be known 
also, that during the whole period 
of the trade, the chief article of 
profitable traffic has been opium.— 
But other and more legitimate 
means had effect also in inviting 
this friendly intercourse, such as 
gratuitous medical assistance every- 
where rendered to the natives, and 
the free distribution of Christian 
and other useful books. These 
means exerted a redeeming in- 
fluence to the limited extent to 
which they could be employed, 
and under the inauspicious circum 
stances of their action. In the 
more recent voyages, the adven- 
turers, taught by experience, 
avoided all collison and even in- 
tercourse with the oflicers of go- 
vernment, as far as possible; and 
in this way, and by cultivating 
friendly relations everywhere with 
the people, they generally avoided 
or overcame any restriction or op- 
position from the government. 
Under such circumstances has 
the maritime intercourse with China 
been hitherto maintained ; and by 
a regard to them in all our esti- 
mate, we shall neither be elated 
at such successes, nor yet despise 
this practicable mode of access to 
several millions of this imprisoned 
nation. At the present time more 
work is to be done there, than 
there are Christian missionaries 
prepared to engage in it. Indivi- 
dual enterprise has hitherto carried 
on this intercourse, borne its losses, 
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and reaped its gains. But it may 
be resumed at no distant day, we 
trust, under happier conditions, and 
maintained, till the frequency of 
passing this wall of separation 
shall cause both natives and 
foreigners to forget its existence. 
Though all such transient visits 
must be regarded as constituting 
very impertect missionary labour; 
yet, to have any sort of access to 
ten or twenty millions, and to leave 
there the Christian Scriptures and 
books, which may preach during 
the necessary absence of the living 
herald, is very different from éntire 
exclusion, Nay, who will believe 
that of the many thousand volumes 
circulated there during the last 
three years, all are forgotten be- 
fore God, and will ‘ return void?” 
May we not rather indulge the 
hope, that at this very time these 
tracts are giving instruction to the 
inmates of some humble Chinese 
dwelling on the coast; yea, even 
carrying the true light from heaven 
into some heart that was lost in the 
darkness of paganism? 

The facility resulting from the 
extensive diffusion of a knowledge 
and taste for reading has often been 
remarked on. It has been esti- 
mated that nearly nine-tenths of 
the adult males are able to read 
ordinary books, though not one- 
tenth of the female population. 
Compared with pagan nations in 
general, they are much in advance. 
Their literature is most volumi- 
nous, and comprises works on all 
subjects within the range of Chinese 

iowledge. ‘The calling of assem- 
blies for a political, religious, or 

for any other object, is un- 
known in China; and hence the 
Priests of the two sects of Laou- 
tsze and Budha found books an 
ient instrument to take with 

t in disseminating their tenets 
im this country. The well known 
» that a book is equally intelli- 
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gible in all parts of China, while 
its author in speaking may be con- 
fined to a single dialect, is a cir- 
cumstance worthy of account. The 
words of the book convey essen- 
tially the same meaning to all minds 
throughout the empire, and indeed 
far beyond it also; while they vary 
in sound according to the dialect 
of the particular region where 
spoken. The surprising cheapness 
with which books can be manu- 
factured here at present, and still 
more when good founts of moveable 
types shall be obtained, is no 
inconsiderable advantage. Now, 
there is scarcely a house so poor 
that some well worn book will 
not be found occupying a shelf, 
Chinese gentlemen take pride in 
collecting libraries of voluminous 
and valuable works. It is only to be 
regretted that this taste for reading 
is not supplied with works of a 
better cast than the light or inju- 
rious literature of the day. This 
trait of national character will belp 
to secure a willing reception and 
perusal for Christian books when 
distributed. And in almost every 
instance that efforts have been 
made, they have been well received, 
in many they have been read, and 
in some we hope they have not 
been forgotten. 

Another favourable feature ap- 
pears in the strong common sense 
which distinguishes this from other 
Asiatic nations. 1t has been often, 
and, as we think, truly, remarked, 
that a Chinese is characterized as 
a man of business, of enterprise, 
and prudent foresight. This same 
trait exempts him from the domina- 
tion of an established and pamper- 
ed priesthood, and in a degree, 
from giving credit to the unnatural 
and absurd superstitions which 
prevail in weaker or more debased 
nations. We have said before, 
that religion is essentially inter- 
woven with the government; but 
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this connexion is only for the 
purposes of government. The 
priests in China have not the ve- 
neration which is paid them in 
Hindostan, or Burmah, or Siam, 
but are legitimately regarded by 
government as foolish and un- 
wholesome subjects; teaching ex- 
pensive and useless rites, and, 
without adding any thing to the 
public good, living on the public 
bounty. Their celibacy is re- 
garded with an unfavourable eye 
by the government, their idleness 
is reprobated. There are no 
priests of Confucius ; but with his 
followers, a veneration for him, 
and a regard to the relations and 
external decencies of life, are the 
marks of true wisdom. Neither 


themselves nor their founder look 
beyond this world. Yet with all 
this nominal contempt of sects, 
and priests, and religious esta- 
blishments, the emperor himself 
has patronised temples of Budha, 


and individual officers of govern- 
ment may be as much devoted as 
they please to the vagaries of 
Budhism, with impunity, if they 
only pay due honour also to the 
state religion, Superstitious fears 
and hopes prevail over the minds 
of the people; and some believe in 
charms and divination, and the 
thousand forms of stupid idolatry 
is greatly prevalent. Still their 
minds are not surrendered passive- 
ly to a corrupt priesthood, and do 
not readily yield to those enormous 
absurdities of superstition, which 
might well cause doubt of their en- 
tire rationality. We suppose there 
remains in the Chinese mind in 
general an unusual share, for a 
pagan people, of the elements of 
right reasoning and sound judg- 
ment. The fact that they do not 
readily receive any man’s word for a 
marvellous tale, and that they in ge- 
neral both ask and give, or attempt 
togive, proof on all subjects, argues 


the existence of such a characteris- 
tic. Whether this arises from the 
great ostentation of reason and dig- 
nity, fitness and propriety in the 
sentiments of the sages, or not, we 
do not undertake to decide; but 
something like the fact alleged 
cannot be denied. If the truth 
of Christianity rested on doubtful 
or inappreciable evidence, this 
trait could not be favourable. 
But now, is it not proper to expect 
that the claims of Christianity, 
when revealed to the many readers 
in China, will be appreciated by 
many? 

We see no small ground of ad- 
ditional encouragement in the dis- 
position of the people towards fo- 
reigners and foreign intercourse, 
Whatever hostility to innovation 
is manifested throughout all official 
ranks, it is well ascertained that 
the common people are not disin- 
clined to friendly and commercial 
relations with other nations. It 
would indeed be against the na- 
ture of a Chinese to refuse any 
chance of gain; and perhaps we 
may add, that they are far from 
unsocial in their natural disposi- 
tions. They do not sigh under 
their heavy government, and 
stretch out their hands for free- 
dom from the unnatural restraints 
imposed by a despotic power; 
because the idea of liberty never 
found place in their thoughts,— 
Confucius never mentioned it. 
They do not seek intercourse with 
foreign nations; because they 
never knew its advantages, and 
the government discourages it, and 
the wretched state of the art of 
ship-building and navigation for- 
bids it. But is it the voice of the 
people that dooms China to seclu- 
sion from the rest of the world, and 
has dismembered her so long from 
the family of mankind, and for- 
bidden the approach of the friendly 
foreigner? No, that voice was 
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never heard in China, much less 
did it call for the existing state of 
immurement. Let the almost un- 
interrupted intercouse with unofli- 
cial natives on the coast, during 
the last three years, answer. Let 
the unvarying deportment of the 

ople towards strangers, when 

d for a moment from official 
influence, speak. These experi- 
ments all utter one language, and 
that is, that the people are peculi- 
arly disposed to cultivate friendly 
relations with foreigners. We do 
not speak of a growing public sen- 
timent in China, as in other coun- 
tries, which is soon to burst forth 
in a universal call for rational 
liberty and the natural rights of 
man,—for such a feeling is proba- 
bly quite unknown in the celestial 
empire; but we mean a readiness 
to perceive and seize the advan- 
tage of foreign relations, when 
once put in their power. We may 
safely calculate then, that the 
stifled feelings and sympathies of a 
great people are all with us, in the 
attempt to recover them to the 
world, by the benevolent influence 
of the medical art, by the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and by the 

pect of a profitable commerce. 
ntheattempt torecoverthem tothe 
ttue God and Saviour, we cannot 
expect to meet the same sympathy; 
but in all the legitimate preparatory 
means of opening the way to put 
the gospel in their hands, we feel 
assured that the suffrages of an in- 
genious, but enslaved nation, are 
With us;—a nation as intelligent, 
a8 wronged, as the lamented Poles, 
but far, far more numerous. 

As we gather eucouragement 
from the disposition of the people 
within the separating wall, so do 
we derive the same from the recent 
movements of the Christian world 
without. Along with the recent 
proofs of the possibility of friendly 
litercourse with the Chinese, a 
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spirit has been aroused in England 
and America to enter at once on 
the work of sending hither the 
gospel. ‘They who reside in those 
countries know better than we can 
do, the extent and vigour of this 
recent revival of interest in China ; 
but from all the indications which 
are visible to us, it appears evident 
that the arms of the Christian 
world are opening to receive to its 
embrace the children of the celes- 
tial empire. The enterprising spirit 
of commerce, which is no legi- 
timate enemy of the Christian en- 
terprise, is also abroad to explore 
the sources and advantages of the 
new eastern world. The nature 
and operation of the government 
have recently attracted an unusual 
share of the attention of foreigners. 
Though its caprice admits of but 
little confident prediction respect- 
ing the future, yet the general 
course of events is better under- 
stood; the ordinary modes of offi- 
cial procedure, and the character 
of Imperial officers are better 
known; and the ways of relaxing 
and enforcing the rigour of the law 
better ascertained, than in former 
years, 

The foreign stations of the 
Chinese mission have begun to 
show their facilities for operating 
both directly and indirectly on this 
empire. If we mistake not, nearly 
all the Christian books which have 
been distributed on the coast of 
China were furnished from Bata- 
via, Malacca, and Singapore. No 
interruption is suffered there, and 
no alarm from the disturbances in 
China. But enjoying the protec- 
tion of Christian governments and 
freedom to multiply, circulate, and 
explain the books of Christian 
doctrine, they may go on to any 
extent which the time and strength 
of the few labourers will admit. 

It may not be an improbable 
supposition that somewhat of the 
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now prevalent interest felt in the 
Chinese mission arises from the 
very newness and vastness of the 
field; for this is natural and not 
wholly reprehensible. But in- 
deed the work itself of the mission 
is in all respects a sober matter of 
fact and arduous work. And we 
do not desire to conceal our own 
deep conviction, that the time, 
labour, and expense which must 
be absorbed in the progress of it, 
will put to the severest test the 
origin and purity of that interest 
now happily so prevalent. If in 
countries where the missionaries 
enjoyed unrestrained liberty of ac- 
cess to the people; if in Greeland, in 
the Society and Sandwich islands, 
if in Africa and Hindostan and 
Burmah, such labours were spent, 
and time required, before the gos- 
pel was so far received as to make 
any general and saving impression; 
what may reasonably be expected 
of a mission circumstanced like that 
to the Chinese, and designed to 
operate on one-third of the inha- 
bitants of the globe? Surely it is 
but rational to suppose that the 
servants of God, both at home and 
abroad, have a work before them 
in reference to the conversion of 
China, which will give scope to the 
employmeatof all the talents which 
the great Head of the church has 
committed to his people. And 
as year after year passes away 
in the slow and toilsome pro- 
cess of removing one obstacle after 
another, before we arrive at the 
object of labour, let us see to it 
that our hearts be not faint, though 
our hands be weary, in this vast 
and prospective work. And, may 
we not say also, let not our fathers 
and brethren, and friends at home, 
tire with long looking and waiting 
for the fruit of the gospel in China. 


Must not the seed be sown before 
it spring up and grow? Must not 
the ground be first prepared, and 
the sower ready to enter the field? 
Behold the field is great, but the 
labourers are few. Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest that he 
would send forth labourers into his 
field. 

If any one’s heart sinks in view 
of the obstacles which now oppose 
the introduction of the gospel, we 
beg such to consider, that in each 
of the present stations of the 
Chinese mission, there is now 
much more labour to be performed 
—labour essential to the cause— 
than can possibly be accomplished 
by the present members. If the 
facilities were greater than they 
now are, where are the missiona- 
ries that could seize upon them and 
employ them for the Lord? Where 
are the books to circulate, the men 
to distribute them, the preachers to 
explain them? And may we not 
safely hope that the same wise 
Providence that has hitherto open- 
ed the way before his servants, will 
continue to remove the impediments 
as they press into his service, and 
need a wider door of entrance? It 
will be safe to trust the almighty 
Saviour, and go forward. The 
sentiment of one who had trusted the 
Lord may well be the motto of all 
the true servants of God: “‘ Whea 
the Lord commands a work to be 
done, I see no obstacles; and he 
has commanded to preach the gos- 
pel to every creature.” To the 
Spirit of the Lord, therefore, we 
look for the removal of all existing 
obstacles; to him also we look 
to make all present facilities 
availing, by preparing the hearts 
of this nation for the reception of 
the gospel of Christ. 
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ON THE DUTY OF PIOUS DISSENTERS TO ACCEPT OFFICE IN 
REFORMED MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


THE great principles of the Chris- 
tian religion are unchangeable in 
their nature and design; yet there 
ate no possible circumstances in 
the affairs of man to which they 
are not applicable, and in which 
they do not supply light to direct, 
and motives to influence. ‘* Thy 
word,” said David, “ is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path ;” and it was not only, though 
chiefly, 2s a man of God, that he 
experienced the safe and salutary 
guidance of divine revelation, but 
also in his civil capacity as king 
of Israel. It was a great moral 
miracle for a king to reign in 
righteousness, even amidst the hor- 
tible tyrannies of the eastern 
world; and for this public benefit 
the people who enjoyed it, were 
indebted to the blessed and power- 
ful influence of revealed truth. 

It is not less manifest, that the 
public welfare must be greatly ad- 
vanced, when the inferior oflices 
of civil government are committed 
to traly Christian hands. Even 
the lowest and least dignified sta- 
tions in the commonwealth would 
thus become illustrious, by the 
spirit of forbearance and upright- 
ness in which their duties would 
be administered. To this it may 
be added, that the more the Chris- 
lianity of the public functionary 
is connected with correct notions 
of Christian liberty, the more he 
Will be fitted to benefit his fellow- 
subjects. Just and scriptural views 
even of the polity of the Christian 
church, will supply him with ana- 
logies of great and constant utility, 
im conducting the civil affairs of 

community. Hence arises a 
question of great practical import- 
ice to many pious Dissenters, 
and not less so to their country, as 


to the course it is their duty to 
take, with regard to functions and 
offices in the civil state, and in 
corporate bodies, which, it is more 
than probable, they may be shortly 
called to accept, or to reject. 

It will be perceived that [ allude 
to the great change at hand in the 
constitution and character of mu- 
nicipal corporations throughout 
the nation. These, by their abuses, 
have long been the shame, but, it 
is to be hoped, will now become 
the honour, of the British com- 
munity. The great measure which 
is to effect this, has now formally 
passed the three branches of the 
legislature. Of the difficulties it 
has encountered, or the mutilations 
by which it has been injured, it is 
not for us to treat: it is enough, 
for our present purpose, to know, 
that it is still capable of being an 
instrument of much guod. But it 
is of vast importance to remember, 
that the best legislative measures 
only become so, by being well 
executed, and that such an exe- 
cution of them is to be expected 
only from the hands of faithful 
and upright men. J would urge 
it, therefore, upon such, especially 
among Dissenters, not to disap- 
point, at this time, the just claims 
which may be made upon them 
by the public. Few things have 
indirectly contributed more to the 
corruption and abuse of our na- 
tional institutions, than the reluc- 
tance of good men to meddle with 
public affairs. But are they to be 


justified in this? or, rather, are 


not the evils, which possibly they 
might have prevented, chargeable, 
at least in some degree, to their 
account? These are serious ques- 
tions, and it is my ardent wish, 
that those to whom they apply 
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would give them most serious con- 
sideration. 

Such men as I have in view 
will, | know, advance many plau- 
sible excuses for the course which 
they usually take. ‘They do not 
like, it is not well, they probably 
will say, to put themselves for- 
ward in such matters. It is not 
my wish that they should do so. 
I only press them not to shrink 
back from any duty to which their 
fellow-citizens may call them.— 
They are unwilling, it may pos- 
sibly be added, to interfere with 
national or local politics, since 
it is not creditable for profes- 
sors of religion so to do. If 
this excuse be admitted in favour of 
any class of men, it is on the behalf 
of the ministers of religion. For 
them, indeed, I claim no civil or 
corporate functions, but cordially 
admit it to be their part to inter- 
fere very sparingly in such things. 
Exemption, in the main, from 
these matters, is their privilege; 
but it is not to be conceded to 
others, To men devoted to tem- 
poral pursuits, it is, by no means, 
unlawful or unsuitable, to give up 
a portion of their time and atten- 
tion to the affairs of the body poli- 
tic. Todo good to the many, as 
opportunity is afforded, is the duty 
of the true patriot, and still more 
of the consistent Christian ; and a 
duty indeed it is, surpassing, in 
importance and force of obligation, 
any thing relating to private and 
personal concerns. Let it also be 
remembered, that excuses which 
were plausible in past times, will 
not now apply to the future. If 
the politics of national or corpo- 
rate concerns, have fallen into dis- 
credit, it is owing to the unworthy 
hands in which they have too 
generally been left, and to the 
corrupt state of things which has 
prevailed ; but a new era has com- 
menced, a better system is about 
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to be introduced, and clean hands, 
witu pure motives and intentions, 
are all that is now requisite to give 
prosperous effect to the whole. 

It may be noticed, as a thing 
just possible, that a confused no. 
tion may have obtained, in some 
minds, that the claims of the king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
those of the kingdoms of this world, 
are so far incompatible with each 
other, that the same person cannot 
properly occupy himself with both, 
He is an ill-taught Dissenter, how- 
ever, who does not perceive, at 
once, that the concerns of these 
respective kingdoms interfere with 
each other only when they are 
made to do so. _ In themselves 
they are perfectly distinct, and not 
only may, but ought, to be at- 
tended to quite independently of 
each other. The religious man 
can be a merchant or a banker, a 
member of a benefit society, ora 
shareholder in any joint-stock com- 
pany, without the least need to 
connect these things with his reli- 
gious interests or peculiarities.— 
What should hinder him, then, 
from being a common councilman, 
or even an alderman, (as aldermen 
we still must have,) without form- 
ing any unholy alliance between 
his corporate and his religious 
capacities ? 

But a still more successful ob- 
jection to the course I would 
recommend, yet remains to be no- 
ticed. It is considered by many, 
that for the thoughts to be occu- 
pied with public matters, is very 
injurious to the life and progress 
of religion in the soul: certainly, 
it must be admitted, that the 
healthy state of the inward man is 
the most important of all our con- 
cerns; and any thing which is 
really detrimental to this ought, if 
possible, to be avoided. But to 
what worldly occupation, or el- 
gagement, will not this objection 
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apply? Natures like ours can 
come into contact with nothing 
earthly without receiving hurtful 
impressions, only as the evil is 
counteracted by fervent and habi- 
tual recourse to religious means 
and ordinances, in dependence 
upon the divine blessing. [f, there- 
fore, the reason adduced in this 
instance were admitted as valid, 
the shop, the market, and the ex- 
change must be renounced, as well 
as the hall of the town council. 
But, as in the former cases, the 
plea of seeking, in private, the ad- 
vancement of our spiritual state, 
would be of little avail in silencing 
the remonstrances of  consci- 
ence, occasioned by the neglect 
of duties owing to our families or 
ourselves ; so it is equally void of 
eflicacy to excuse us trom listening 
to the just claims of our neighbours 
and townsmen. The performance 
of duty may be surrounded with 
dangers, but the neglect of it in- 
fallibly brings them upon us. It is 
in attending to our proper callings 
that divine protection may be con- 
fidently expected; but, in disre- 
garding them, we leave the course 
in which the blessing of God is 
bestowed. 

One thing, at least, is certain, 
and deserving of special considera- 
tion. The friends of liberty may 
manifest indifference in supporting 
the cause of public order and mo- 
tality, but such will not be the 
spitit and conduct of its enemies. 
Of this, present appearances are 
quite decisive. The strong holds 
of iniquity and corruption have 

defended with a tact and 
pettinacity which have not often 
exceeded, and the means 

wed to uphold public abuses, have 
Yeen so far successful, that the 
itoads made, as yet, upon them, 
we but partial and imperfect. As 
thing proceeds, efforts of like 
acter will be made in every 
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quarter. A crisis is perceived to 
be at hand, and the cause of 
monopoly and plunder is felt to 
be seriously endangered. To pro- 
tect this, there has been very recent 
proof, that a present and plentiful 
sacrifice will not be withheld. 
Venality will be gratified ; timidity 
will be awed; superstition will be 
roused ; every vice of man’s heart 
will be laid under requisition; and 
if public virtue be laid asleep, or 
induced to desert her proper post, 
the consequences may even yet be 
most fatal. Let those who love the 
cause of liberty and public im- 
provement seriously contemplate 
the prospect before them, and con- 
sider how much may depend upon 
their own influence and exertion. 
In some respects, the present 
state of things supplies, to influen- 
tial Dissenters, opportunities of use- 
fulness to the community which 
they have not before enjoyed. It 
has been remarked, that some of 
the recent changes, intended par- 
ticularly for their benefit, have had 
little or no effect upon their state 
in society. This has been evidently 
the case with respect to the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
But there were causes from which 
it was not difficult to anticipate, that 
the tendencies of that excellent 
measure would, in a great degree, 
be nullified. In particular, as it 
respects the right of admission into 
corporate bodies, it was not diffi- 
cult to foresee, that what the legis- 
lature granted to Dissenters, would 
be, in nearly every instance, easily 
withheld by the self-elected and 
self-electing corporations them- 
selves, whose motives for self- 
preference, or the preference of 
men inheriting their own virtues, 
it is not necessary for me to state, 
or conjecture. But the chief ex- 
cellence of the measure that now 
makes a part of the body of 
British law, will be its annihilation 
4H 
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of these usurped powers, and the 
creation of others to be possessed 
and wielded by an impartial public. 
It is now, therefore, devoutly to be 
hoped and expected, that personal 
interest, family connexion, religious 
profession, or even political party, 
will no longer supply the sole 
motive of choice to stations of in- 
fluence, in the management of our 
cities and towns, but that indivi- 
dual merit will henceforth be the 
prevailing ground of public pre- 
ference; and the object of this 
paper is, not to excite religious 
men to rush with eagerness into 
the strife for corporate preferment, 
or Dissenters to aim at engrossing 
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the functions and offices of 
us te 


rations, to their own religio 
nominations, but simply to prevent 
pious individuals from excusin 
themselves in neglect of public 
duty, from a mistaken notion of 
regard to the claims of religion. 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arima. 
thea, were chief ornaments of the 
Jewish sanhedrim, and, at the same 
time, disciples of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has taught his follow- 
ers, that it is not only possible, but 
necessary, that they should render 
both ** to Ceesar the things which 
are Cwxsar’s, and to God the things 
which are God’s.” 
Jacosus. 





THE REV. ROBERT HALL ON PREPARATORY STUDIES FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


The Rev. J. Jones, M.A., Incumbent Minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Liverpool, 
has just published an English edition of Dr. Porter’s Letters on Homiletics and 
Preaching, with an Appendix, which contains much useful matter. The following 
letter, addressed to Mr. Jones, while a student at Cambridge, by its admirable 
author, deserves the widest circulation amongst ministers and theological students, 
and we therefore take leave to transcribe it in our pages, by which we trust its use- 


fulness will be increased. 


Dear Sir, 

I am happy to hear, as in the 
instance before me, that God is in- 
clining by his Spirit so many young 
Students to devote themselves to 
the ministry from the purest and 
most evangelical motives. With 
such views and dispositions you 
may be assured of your receiving 
a competent measure of that sacred 
unction that teacheth all things. 
But as you have condescended to 
ask my advice respecting the best 
mode of preparing yourself for the 
sacred work of the ministry, I can 
only lament my incompetence for 
the task you have assigned me. 
In the mean time I have no doubt 
you will take in good part the few 
suggestions which I shall present 


you, without suspecting me of a 
disposition to dictate or dogma- 
tize. 

With respect to your first en- 
quiry, I have no doubt that the 
extemporaneous mode of preaching 
is the best; by which, I am far 
from intending the neglect of pre- 
vious study, but the practice of 
delivering sermons with little of 
no immediate use of notes. That 
it possesses a superior power of 
keeping up attention, and exciting 
an impression, can scarcely be 
doubted ; and all that can be said 
on the other side is, that it is un- 
favourable to accuracy. But why 
should sermons be more elaborately 
exact, in point of composition, 
than the speeches in Parliament, 
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or at the Bar—or the force and 
pathos naturally attendant on the 
extemporary mode of speaking be 
excluded only from the inculcation 
of divine truth; that truth which 
we are enjoined by the highest 
example and authority not to at- 
tempt to combine with excellency 
ofspeech, or of wisdom ? 

The matter appears to me to be 
this. The general decline of piety 
amongst the regular clergy in the 
reign of the two Charles’s, almost 
extinguished pulpit eloquence. 
And when true religion began to 
be held in dis-esteem, nothing re- 
mained to be cultivated but a scru- 
pulous and timid correctness; when 
the Preacher, instead of attempt- 
ing ‘dominari in concionibus,’ was 
chiefly solicitous to avoid ridicule, 
satisfied with the negative praise of 
not giving offence. This is surely 
avery confined limit for the am- 
bition of a Christian minister: but 
whoever would greatly surpass it, 


and accomplish to any considerable 
extent the true objects of preaching, 
must, after deeply meditating his 
subject, and making a tolerably 
copious analysis, trust the clothing 
of his ideas to the feeling of the 


moment. I would not, however, 
wge a young preacher to attempt 
all this at once; but rather never 
to read entirely—to write the whole 
ora good part of his sermon for a 
while—then to trust himself gradu- 
ally more to his extemporaneous 
powers, 

With respect to the course of 
study to be pursued, and the pro- 
per books to be read by a young 
man who is preparing for sacred 
orders, 1 am ashamed to attempt 
to give my opinion, conscious as 
tam of being so deficient myself 
m the knowledge, which, if not 
absolutely requisite, is yet highly 
conducive to the profitable dis- 

e of the Christian Minis- 
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I su the most necessary 
study of all is the acquiring an in- 
timate acquaintance with both 
Testaments in their original lan- 
guages, never losing sight of the 
Septuagint, which is the best in- 
terpreter of the Hebrew words, as 
well as of the Hellenistic dialect, 
which pervades the New Testa- 
ment. This, I presume, should 
form part, and a considerable one, 
of the daily study of a young di- 
vine. 

Next, Ecclesiastical History 
will demand his attention, which, 
without neglecting some modern 
historians, will be best learned out 
of Eusebius ; and, if he wishes to 
pursue the history of the church 
beyond the fourth century, from 
Socrates and Sozomen. The com- 
pilation of Eusebius is invaluable, 
and the History of Socrates very 
entertaining, and full of melan- 
choly instruction. 

For Jewish Antiquities, I know 
nothing better than Beausobre and 
L’Enfant’s Introduction to the 
Prussian Testament; though the 
subject is handled more fully by 
Jennings, in two volumes, octavo. 

Of Commentators I am not very 
competent to speak, having not 
conversed with them very widely. 
Grotius is perhaps the most pro- 
found and _ enlightened—particu- 
larly on the Gospels. His legal 
views of religion, however, almost 
always confounding sanctification 
and justification, require to be 
strictly guarded against. Matthew 
Henry, as a practical and devo- 
tional Commentator, exceeds all 
praise, and suggests most matter 
for sermonizing of any.* 





* We rejoice to have, from such a 
quarter, this decided testimony to the 
value of Matthew Henry’s Exposition. 
It has often been our lot to have toiled 
through many a commentary on a - 
ticular text, and then to have found all 
that was truly valuable, both in cri- 
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As to general theologians, I 
much prefer Howe to any whom 
it has been my lot to meet with. 
He was at once a man of stupen- 
dous genius, and of great unction; 
though his style is harsh and repul- 
sive. I should recommend a 
young man who is entering on the 
ministry to make himself intimate- 
ly acquainted with our older writers, 





tical and practical remarks, combined 
in a few paragraphs of his admirable 
work. We were once conversing with 
the late able and excellent Richard 
Watson on this subject, who emphati- 
cally declared “‘ that Matthew Henry’s 
Commentary was the best he knew, not 
only for practical godliness, but for 
sound criticism without the show of it.” 
Editors. 


Barrow, Tillotson, Hooker, Mil. 
ton, Chillingworth, Pearson, &c, 
—of whom, in comparison with 
later writers, I should be disposed 
to say, with very few exceptions, 
‘** No one, having tasted old wine, 
straightway desireth new, for he 
saith the old is better.” 

Thus I have attempted very 
briefly to comply with your re- 
quest ; and with my sincere prayers 
and wishes that you may be en- 
abled to ‘‘ approve yourself to God 
a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed,” 

I remain, with sincere esteem, 

Your’s most respectfully, 
Rosert Hat, 


ON THE REAL OBJECT OF THE RECENT DEPUTATION TO 
AMERICA. 


Ir is certainly not necessary to 
trouble the dissenting readers of 
this Magazine with an explanation 
of the motives which led the Con- 
gregational Union of England and 
Wales to appoint a deputation to 
the Churches of the United States. 
The dishonest efforts however, of 
certain episcopalian writers, to per- 
vert my valedictory address, and 
thereby to produce a false and un- 
favourable impresssion respecting 
‘* the Narrative” of Drs. Reed and 
Matheson’s visit to the American 
Churches, having been renewed in 
the last number of The Christian 
Guardian and Church of England 
Magazine,* in which 1 am cour- 
teously described as ‘ the selected 
mouth-piece of the Congregational 
Churches,” I feel myself called 
upon to enter into a full exposition 
of the motives which influenced my 
brethren and myself in promoting 
that Christian embassy. I am sure 





* Page 345. 


none of my brethren will contradict 
me when I state that, right or 
wrong, I was one of the earliest 
and most persevering promoters of 
that object, and that having been 
appointed to deliver the introductory 
address at Sion Chapel, I may with 
propriety enter on its defence. 

In 1827 Il received, in common 
with several of my brethren, docu- 
ments from the United States, 
describing those extraordinary re- 
vivals of religion which had oc- 
curred in many of the churches 
there. That intelligence produced 
an unusual impression on the minds 
of our ministers and churches im 
town and country. At the Mis- 
sionary meeting in Birmingham, 
in 1828, my lamented friend Mr. 
Orme, who was present, was en- 
trusted with certain resolutions on 
that subject, to be submitted to a 
special meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Board in London. That meet- 
ing was held on Tuesday, Nov. 11, 
1828, at which the late venerable 
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Dr. Winter presided. A _ series 
of resolutions was then adopted, 
too long for insertion here,* but 
which includes the following— 
“That a fraternal letter be ad- 
dressed to our brethren of the 
United Presbyterian Church of 
America, and to the General Con- 
gregational Association of New 
England, expressive of our chris- 
tian and brotherly regard; of the 
interest we feel in their spiritual 
prosperity; of our gratitude to 
God on their behalf; of our desire 
to enjoy an interest in their prayers, 
and of continuing such correspon- 
dence with them, as to them may 
appear proper and convenient.” 

In pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, a long, and to a christian 
mind, I should conceive, a most 
interesting letter was prepared, and 
addressed to the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
America, and to which they re- 
turned an important and lengthened 
reply. These documents are printed 
entire in this Magazine for Septem- 
ber 1829, but it is necessary that I 
should quote in this place the close 
of the latter epistle. ‘* Again we 
tender to you our cordial thanks for 
oa gratifying and fraternal letter. 

e solicit the continuance of this 
correspondence. We trust it will 
prove a blessed instrument of en- 
larging our charity, and exciting 
us to more fervent prayers for each 
other: of the mutual communica- 
tion of interesting intelligence, and 
of drawing the hearts of those who 
love Christ in England and Ame- 
fica into a closer union. We hope 
that the time is not far distant 
WHEN AN INTERCHANGE OF 
DELEGATES in our respective bodies 
may strengthen the bonds of Chris- 
tian fellowship and benevolent co- 
$peration.” ‘Thus, the first proposal 
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of a deputation was suggested by 
our American friends in 1829, 

In May 1830, the Rev. Charles 
M‘Ilvaine, then of New York, 
but now Bishop of Ohio, was in 
London. He attended the annual 
meeting of the Sunday School 
Union, and made some observa- 
tions on the same subject, which 
greatly strengthened in my own 
mind, and in the minds of several 
of my brethren, a conviction of the 
duty of such an enterprise. Let 
every candid reader consider the 
following generous appeal, and say 
whether bis own heart does not 
respond to it. He remarked, 
‘* That great benefit was likely to 
arise from extending, every year, 
the delightful interchange of repre- 
sentatives between the benevolent 
institutions of this country and 
America. Have you (continued 
the speaker) experienced any de- 
light from the statements of my 
reverend colleague? (Dr. Milner, of 
New York, who had preceded him.) 
If you have, I place you under 
an obligation, that is only to be 
discharged by sending over repre- 
sentatives to America, to speak 
there, not in dead and silent reports, 
but by the living voice the won. 
derful works of God. [ say, 
come over and help us.”* 

At the formation of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and 
Wales, in 1832, it was resolved 
that one of the objects of that 
General Association should be 
** to establish fraternal corre- 
spondence with Congregational 
Churches and other bodies of 
Christians throughout the world.” 

To give effect to this general 
purpose, it was further determined 
that the Secretaries should write a 
letter to Dr. Ely, the stated clerk 
of the General Assembly of the 


* Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine, 
1830, p. 378. 
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Presbyterian Church, “ expressive 
of our desire to cherish the most 
cordial friendship with them, and 
to cultivate more assiduously that 
correspondence and that intercourse 
which have occasionally taken 
place between the two connections.” 

Their letter was sent, and Dr. 
Ely replied, “ The proposed ex- 
change of delegates between your 
Union and our Assembly, lt hope 
will take place in May 1834, and 
sooner, if your Committee could 
commission two or three persons 
who should arrive in Philadelphia 
next spring, as your representatives. 
Any brethren whom you may send 
in that character I hereby affec- 
tionately invite to make my house 
their home, while they remain in 
this city. Come, and we will en- 
deavour to make you glad, with the 
consolations wherewith God has 
comforted his American Zion.” 

In this christian and catholic 
spirit did the deputation originate, 
and to give full effect to it, com- 
missions were accepted by our bre- 
thren, as members of the Bible 
Society, the Tract Society, the 
Temperance Society, the London 
Missionary Society, and the Home 
Missionary Society, to attend at 
the meetings of their kindred in- 
stitutions in the United States, 
and to express the sympathy which 
is felt by British Christians in their 
respective efforts to do good. 

Any candid reader of this brief 
sketch of the circumstances that 
gave rise to their appointment, will 
wonder how such a deputation 
could be charged with party pur- 
poses. But the amiable editor of 
the Record boldly stated, “ that 
the political Dissenters perceiving, 
that the cause of dissent, in so far 
as it rests on the state of religion 
in the United States, is crumbling 
into ruins, have fallen on a notable 
method of sustaining the tottering 
pile: they have engaged two able 


and most zealous workmen to prop 
up the falling edifice.” 

The author of the volume of 
‘* Essays on the Church,” was, at 
the same time, preparing a second 
edition of that book, which the 
Bishop of London has characterized 
**as a very valuable and well-timed 
publication ;” and this idea of his 
fellow-labourer of the Record was 
too good to be lost. It was, there- 
fore, worked up in a chapter, en- 
titled, ** The Case of America;” 
but as the volume would not be 
ready before December 1834, and 
as the deputation had sailed in 
March, and some impression in its 
favour might be produced on the 
public mind, this chapter was pub- 
lished in the Christian Guardian for 
May 1834, with a note, stating that 
it was ‘‘ extracted from a new chap- 
ter in the second edition of Essays 
on the Church, now in the press ;” 
thus answering the double purpose 
of imputing party and sectarian 
objects to the mission, and of ad- 
vertizing the forthcoming ‘“ valu- 
able and well-timed” volume. In 
the preface to the Narrative (pages 
vi—viii) the preceding facts are 
briefly stated, and then the authors 
very naturally complain of this unge- 
nerous conduct in the following 
passages : 

* In this spirit a deputation was appointed 
to make a fraternal visit to the churches of 
that land ; to assure them of our Christian 
esteem and affection; and to bear home 
again the responses of kindness and con- 
fidence. The churches of America have 
shown their eagerness to participate in 
this communion ; not only by the temper 
in which they received the Deputation, 
but equally by the celerity with which 
they determined to send their delegates 
in return ; while the efforts which we have 
already made have certainly disposed us 
the more fully to renew and perpetuate 
the delightful intercourse. 

“ One should have thought, that such 
a movement on the pas of churches in 
different regions of the globe, could have 
been viewed only with unmixed satisfac- 
tion and joy. Yet the Deputation, on 
returning, have concern, if not surprise 
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to find that, in some quarters, and in the 
pame of religion, their mission has been 

to misrepresentation, and their mo- 
tees to misconstruction. They trust, 
however, when it is found, that their 
mission was as catholic as the religion 
they profess; that they had no political 
or y purposes to accomplish; that 

embassy was one of fraternal and 
Christian charity,—to express love and 
to invite love,—nothing more and nothing 
less: that justice will be done to a service 
which, apart from the manner of its ex- 
ecution, demands only the approbation of 
the generous and the good.”—pp. vii. viii. 


The conductors of the Christian 
Guardian, in a review of these 
volumes in their last number, have 
attempted to defend themselves 
from the application of these re- 
marks in the following manner: 

« Now there can be no doubt 
that among the parties who are 
charged with a ‘ misrepresentation 
and a misconstruction’ of the ob- 
jects and purposes of this mission, 
the conductors of the Christian 
Guardian are included. Are we, 


then, to plead guilty to the charge, 


and to retract and apologize for 
the imputation? Not, we appre- 
hend, without some previous inves- 
tigation of the facts of the case. 

“ It is quite true that we did, in 
apaper in our Magazine for May, 
1834, touch upon this subject at 
some length, and endeavour to ex- 
aye the attempt we considered to 

then making, to get up a body 
of one-sided evidence, by the 
hands of known partizans, which 
might once more enable the ad- 
Yocates of the ‘ voluntary prin- 
of to refer, as in times past, to 
‘the case of America’ as furnish- 
img an irrefragable argument on 

ir side of the question. But 
did we so describe the proceeding 
which was then beginning, without 
sufficient evidence ; or had we in- 
vented or imagined the design which 
We so attributed. We trow not! 

“ In order rightly to understand 

real object of the ‘ Deputation’ 
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to America, we had consulted, not 
vague report or idle rumour, but 
the authorized declarations put forth 
in their own journals. We found, 
for instance, in the Congregational 
Magazine, a report of the proceed- 
ings which took place at a public 
meeting held for the purpose of 
* dismissing’ Messrs. ed and 
Matheson to their labours. And at 
that meeting we found Mr. Black- 
burn, the selected mouth -piece of 
* the Congregational churches, re- 
ferring most distinctly and specially 
to the controversy which was then, 
and had long previously been car- 
ried on among us,—as to the suc- 
cess of ‘ the voluntary system’ in 
America, and thus addressing the 
selected missionaries : 

*« * We turn to the United States, 
to witness the progress of that ex- 
periment in which we feel so deeply 
interested; but we are again met 
by statements that are most con- 
flicting.—In this position of the con- 
troversy, we say to our beloved 
brethren, ‘ Go, visit these interest- 
ing scenes; we tan rely upon your 
fidelity und judgment; bring us 
home a full, a fair report.’ 

‘* Had we not a right to con- 
clude then, or rather, could we 
avoid concluding, that one main 
object, at least, with the deputa- 
tion, was, to collect a body of evi- 
dence, or to make out a case for 
‘the Voluntary System?” True, 
the charge was, to ‘ bring home a 


full and fair report;’ but it was 


our duty to object, in limine, to 
this false colouring given to the 
object; since if a fair report had 
been wished, an impartial deputa- 
tion would have been chosen ; and 
not two declared partizans of one 
side of the question. 

** Now, however, though we de- 
rived our knowledge of their views 
and objects solely from their own 
accredited organs, and stated no 
one fact on our own responsibility, 
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we are accused of ‘ misrepresen- 
tation and misconstruction,’ and are 
assured that the deputation ‘had 
no party purposes to accomplish.’ 
The first question which naturally 
arises in our own minds from this 
strange alteration of tone, is, What 
is the drift—what is the policy— 
what the real object, in this sudden 
and total change of plan and of 
proceeding ? 

‘* Glad should we have been to 
have found, on an inspection of the 
work, that whatever might have 
been the first intentions of the 
originators of this scheme, all that 
savoured of party and of contro- 
versy, had been, on second and 
more sober thoughts, abandoned, 
and that the result, after all, was 
just as it is stated in the preface, 
‘that the embassy was one of 
fraternal and Christian charity, to 
express love, and to invite love— 
nothing more and nothing less.’ 

‘* But the fact is not so; and 
whatever the wishes and views of 
the writer of this preface may have 
been, the book is not what he de- 
scribes it to be. He acknow- 
ledges that ‘ it were unnatural of 
them to depreciate England for the 
purpose of exalting America ;’ and 
yet nothing in the world is more 
certain than that the book, both in 
its leading assertions and in its ge- 
neral tenor, does ‘ depreciate Eng- 
land for the purpose of exalting 
America,’ 

‘* The original design and object, 
then, not having been abandoned, 
we have again to ask, why this 
sudden change of tone? Why, 
having been sent out in the spring 
and having returned in the autumn 
of the same year, do we find this 
strange alteration? It were idle to 
suppose that no reason exists; but 
what is that reason ? 

** Not being able to attribute it 
to the cause we should have pre- 
ferred,—an improved state of mind, 
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and finding just as much disposi- 
tion to do evil as ever,—we are 
compelled to account for this 
strange alteration of style and of 
manner on the following ground: 

**We believe that, whatever 
might have been the hopes and ex- 
pectations with which the deputa- 
tion were sent out, it was disco- 
vered before their return, that it 
would not do to boast much of 
their success in the controversial 
matter which had been especially 
intrusted to them. They were de- 
sired to ‘ bring a full and fair re- 
port’ of the success of the voluntary 
system. They return, and tell us 
that ‘ they had no party purposes 
to accomplish.’ Are we not driven 
to the conclusion, that they have 
not succeeded in the object, or one 
of the objects, for which they were 
sent forth ?” 

Any one who will take the trouble 
to read my address inserted in this 
Magazine for April, 1834, will at 
once perceive that ‘‘ misrepresenta- 
tion and misconstruction” may, 
with much truth, be charged upon 
the conductors of the Guardian, The 
lynx-eyed author of the Essays is 
a diligent reader of the Congrega- 
tional Magazine. He has often 
traversed its pages to gather every 
scrap of information that might be 
useful in compiling his “ valuable 
and well-timed” volume. The do- 
cuments relating to our correspon- 
dence with America, and our de- 
putation to it, must here come under 
his observation, as they lie in 
chronological order before the pub- 
lic, having been given to the rea- 
ders of this Magazine, from time 
to time, without mutilation, abridg- 
ment, or restraint. A candid mind 
cannot fail to perceive and acknow- 
ledge the catholic animus of the 
enterprize from these papers, 
though I, “the selected mouth- 
piece,” had neglected to give e%- 
pression to it. But I fearlessly ap- 
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peal to the report of that address, 
to prove that I did not forget the 
eatholicity of the enterprize and 
the many strictly religious objects 
that might be secured by it. 

The place in which that address 
was delivered called up to my mind 
the annual missionary communion, 
and my first paragraphs are devoted 
to a commendation of the catholic 
fellowship enjoyed at those sea- 
sons. I then stated, that ‘‘ Several 
considerations had combined to 
suggest that the first deputation 
of the British Congregational 
Churches should proceed to visit 
our brethren in America;” true, 
rejoins the Essayist, for I quote 
his own elegant phrase, ‘*‘ but 
first and foremost of these is the 
task of ascertaining and reporting 
the state of religion in the United 
States.” Yes, responds the Re- 
viewer, ‘‘ at that meeting we find 
Mr. Blackburn, the selected mouth- 
piece of the Congregational 
churches, referring most distinctly 
and specifically, to the controver- 
sy.” Allow me to suppose for a 
moment, that that subject had not 
been named, what would our ge- 
herous antagonists have said then ? 
Would they not have said, that we 
had sent out a deputation under the 
wask of catholicity and brotherly 
love, but that they were really 
gone out to collect materials “ to 
prop up the falling edifice” of a 
voluntary church ? I therefore con- 
essed, that we wished for informa- 
tion on the working of the volun- 
lary principle. But if we had a se- 
eret purpose, at all events, to make 
out a case in its favour, was it nota 
little short-sighted in me to avow 
our purpose, and to put it * first 
and foremost?” But let the reader 
consult that document for himself, 
and he will find that, in fact, it is 
not “‘ first and foremost.” There are 
several considerations stated why 
our brethren should visit the 
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churches in America. 1. Our 
common origin; 2, Their adop- 
tion of the voluntary principle; 
3. Their extraordinary revivals of 
religion; 4. Their plans of minis- 
terial education and pastoral use- 
fulness; 5. ‘The debt we owed for 
acceptable visits paid to us; 6. The 
encouragements which the churches 
of the mother country should give 
to theefforts of usefulness in Ameri- 
ca; und, 7. Thequestion of domes- 
tic slavery in the United States. 
Now, as I could not speak on 
these seven topics in the same 
breath, it was, of course, neces- 
sary that they should occur in 
succession. That, however, is the 
charge against me, that “ first and 
foremost” came the voluntary 
principle! It is not for me, I own, 
to attempt to dictate upon the ques- 
tion of logic to the learned critics of 
“ the Church of England Magazine,” 
men, it may be, who are burden- 
ed with University honours, the 
senior wranglers and optimes of 
their year; but I would observe, 
with all -humility, that I have 
usually understood, that it is con- 
sidered proper so to arrange our 
thoughts, as always to begin with 
those things that are best known 
and most obvious, and then to pro- 
ceed by regular and easy steps to 
things that are more difficult and 
obscure. Now,on this principle I 
placed “‘ first andforemost” that no- 
torious fact, that the Congregational 
bodies of England and America, 
have a common origin, then that 
they have adopted, in common, 
the voluntary principle, and after- 
wards proceeded to matters not so 
obvious, respecting the revivals of 
religion and the rest, and for this 
very natural and logical arrange- 
ment, the public are told, that I re- 
ferred “* specifically” to the contro- 
versy, as if I had said little besides! 
I have stated, that ‘‘ misre- 
presentation” may be also charged 
41 
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upon the Essayist and the Re- 
viewer. The passages they quote 
as the ground of their accusa- 
tion are disjointed and detached. 
The whole paragraph in question 
contains seventy-three lines. These 
honest critics omit the first twenty- 
two lines, and then cull five, omit 
again twenty-eight lines, and then 
pick out another five, and omit 
again the following passage, which 
forms thirteen lines more, and which 
concludes that part of my ad- 
dress, which they allege betrayed 
our party purposes. 

*“« We believe,” I said, ‘our theory 
is constructed on the principles of 
the New Testament ; our own expe- 
riments have mainly confirmed our 
theory, but we inherit the feelings 
of those early Independents, who 
declared that they considered it to 
be their duty at all times to em- 
brace any futher light or truth 
that shall be revealed to them out 
of God’s word, or by his holy Pro- 
vidence. We therefore entreat 
you to give yourselves to this im- 
portant inquiry with prayerful fide- 
lity.” This is very like instruct- 
ing the deputation ‘‘ to get up a 
body of one-sided evidence,” truly ! 

But the deputation are “ known 
partizans—two declared partizans 
of one side of the question.” Hav- 
ing shown, that to collect infor- 
mation on the voluntary princi- 
ple was but one of seven subjects 
suggested for their observation, it 
was not necessary that we should 
have had a deputation composed 
of gentlemen of different opinions, 
especially as they had to fulfil 
church duties connected with their 
own denomination. Inecclesiastical 
commissions, I admit that such a 
combination is desirable, and I 
am glad to find that the gentle- 
men of the Guardian contend for 
it, because it is a pledge that they 
approve of the constitution of the 
ecclesiastical commission recently 
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appointed for Scotland, in which it 
is alleged there are Dissenters as 
well as Churchmen; and shoulda 
similar commission at some future 
period be named for England, I 
trust they will still bear in mind 
this equitable principle, and that 
then it will have the advantage of 
their powerful advocacy. As to 
the partizanship of my friends, I re. 
joice to think that it is of that order 
that neither involves their courtesy 
nor their integrity. There are dig- 
nitaries of the Church of England 
who know Dr. Matheson in private 
life to be a gentleman and a 
Christian, and Dr. Reed has only 
been classed amongst ‘‘ the parti- 
zans” since he hasemployed hispen 
in defence of his principles. When 
he and the other Dissenters, who 
founded that splendid institution, 
the Orphan Asylum, yielded their 
own convictions to their episcopal 
associates, in the education of the 
children, then he was no partizan— 
when he liberally subscribed in aid 
of the distressed Protestant clergy- 
men of Ireland, then he was no 
partizan; but as soon as he is sup- 
posed to advocate the voluntary 
principle ; then his most deliberate 
statements are not be credited for 
a moment. 

How these ministers performed 
the duties of their embassy was 
evident at the time from the reports 
of the religious newspapers of 
America. As extracts from them 
would make this paper much too 
long, [ shall avail myself of the ex- 
cellent speech which the Rev. Dr. 
Codman, delivered in the last An- 
nual Assembly of the Congrega- 
tional Union, which embodies a tes- 
timony that is most honourable to 
my friends, and also illustrates “ the 
real object” of the Delegation. 

«« Mr. Chairman,—In the name 
and behalf of the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts in New Eng- 
land, I have the pleasure and satis- 
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faction to address you. The period 
so long anticipated of an inter- 
change of delegates between our 
respective countries has at length 
arrived. With the most cordial 
greeting did our American churches 
welcome the respected and beloved 
brethren whom you delegated the 
last year to represent the Conyrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales 
in the United States of America. 
The names of Reed and Matheson 
are now associated with the most 
tender and delightful recollections 
of thousands of Christians in my 
native land. Through every part 
of New England, and throughout 
the widely extended limits of the 
Presbyterian Church, in the middle, 
southern, and western States, and 
in the British Provinces, they have 
left behind them a holy and most 
happy influence, the extent of which 
will never be fully known until it is 
viewed in the light of eternity. 
(But of these dear and honoured 
brethren I am forbidden by their 
nce to say more.) The de- 
ightful satisfaction with which 
your delegation was received by 
the American churches, may be 
best perceived by the prompt and 
cheerful reciprocation of fraternal 
intercourse in the simultaneous ap- 
intment of delegates, by the 
resbyterian and Congregational 
Churches in the United States, to 
attend your present anniversary, 
and the anniversaries of the reli- 
gious and benevolent institutions in 
the land of our fathers. We feel 
that we have abundant cause for 
gratitude to the kind and gracious 
Preserver of our lives, that the 
delegation from each denomination 
is permitted to be present on this 
interesting occasion. ‘Through us, 
evangelical churches in the 
United States of America present 
to you, dear brethren, and, through 
you, to the churches in your con- 
nection, the most affectionate Chris- 
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tian salutations. Accept our earnest 
desires and fervent prayers for 
your peace and prosperity, and 
especially that you may be visited 
with the same gracious influences 
of the Holy Spirit, with which our 
own churches have been so highly 
favoured. We rejoice to behold 
your order, and to know your at- 
tachment to the same great articles 
of the Christian faith which are 
believed by us, and the faithful 
exhibition of which has been so 
signally blessed in the enlargement 
of the kingdom of our common 
Lord. We come among you, dear 
brethren, not only to express these 
kind salutations and best wishes of 
our constituents, but to kindle in 
our own hearts, from the altar of 
charity, a flame of love, that we 
may be happily instrumental, on 
our return, in cementing more 
strongly those bonds of union 
which ought ever to subsist be- 
tween nations wao have one com- 
mon origin, who profess the same 
faith, and who are actively engaged 
in the same glorious work of dif- 
fusing the blessings of Christianity 
at home and abroad. 

** Our object in this visit, we 
need not remark, is strictly and 
exclusively of a religious character. 
In our own country we have not 
been accustomed to take a part in 
the political questions which often 
agitate our community, much less 
so should we feel it our duty in 
any way to participate in those 
great questions of policy which may 
be agitated among you, and which, 
owing to your own peculiar situa- 
tion, as Dissenters from an ecclesi- 
astical establishment, may be to 
you subjects of absorbing interest. 
The kingdom of our common Mas- 
ter is not of this world, and to en- 
deavour, in our humble measure, 
to promote this kingdom, which is 
righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, is the object, and 
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the only object of our visit. We 
shall esteem ourselves most happy, 
dear brethren, in giving you any 
information in our power of the 
state of religion among us, and of 
the means that are using by our 
churches, with a dependence upon 
the divine blessing, to promote and 
extend revivals of religion, to edu- 
cate and bring forward our pious 
youth for the work of the Lord in 
the gospel ministry, to advance the 
cause of temperance, to abolish the 
traffic in human flesh, and efface, 
if possible, that blot on our national 
escutcheon, and to awaken and 
increase a missionary spirit, and 
any other efforts that are making 
among us to extend the influence of 
morals, literature, and_ religion. 
Such information as we possess on 
these subjects will be cheerfully af- 
forded by my colleagues and myself, 

‘¢ And now, dear brethren, let 
me ask an interest in your prayers 
for our American Zion. We feel 
like children asking a parent's bles- 
sing; for we can never forget that 
yours is our father land. The 
sepulchres of our ancestors are with 
you. ‘Two centuries have scarcely 
elapsed since the little band of 
English Puritans landed on the 
shores of Plymouth; and though, 
in the course of events, we have 
become an independent nation, we 
shall never cease to be English, not 
only in the language of our lips, 
but in the language of our hearts. 
We have also, I trust, drank into 
the same Spirit. We are bound 
together by the same tie of Chris- 
tian love. We are engaged in the 
same blessed work of evangelizing 
the world; and we are pressing 
forward to the same heavenly Zion, 
where no mountains will separate 
us and no oceans divide us. 

‘* Brethren, pray for us, and we 
will pray for you, and may our 
united prayers ascend together to 
the mercy seat, and draw down 


blessings upon ourselves, our respee- 
tive countries, and the whole family 
of man.”* 

To complete the series of quota- 
tions to demonstrate the true object 
of the deputation, I extract the fol- 
lowing passage from the Second 
Annual Address of the Congrega- 
tional Union, adopted at its General 
Assembly in May last. 

** You are aware of the mission 
of our honoured brethren, Drs, 
Reed and Matheson, to the Trans- 
atlantic churches, The cultivation 
of Christian intercourse with sister 
communities, the expression of 
affectionate esteem for those who 
with us are partakers of the grace 
of Christ, and the manifestation of 
a warm interest in their prosperity, 
we regard as a sacred duty, of high 
importance to the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The advan- 
tages of such an intercourse, con- 
fined to spiritual objects, and con- 
ducted in the spirit of the gospel, 
can never be too highly estimated. 
Whilst prepared to maintain it, as 
far as practicable, with other Chris- 
tian bodies in our own land, we are 
desirous to extend it to the utmost 
available limits. There are special 
considerations and facilities which 
plead for this interchange of affec- 
tion with the American churches. 
We have much in common with 
them; and in many questions bear- 
ing on the best interests of religion, 
valuable services may be mutually 
rendered. We indulge the hope 
that offices of Christian kindness 
may strengthen the ties which con- 
nect the two countries by the more 
powerful bonds of Christian attach- 
ment. Such an intercourse, we 
believe, will provoke to godly emu- 
lation; will create a more affec- 
tionate concern for each other's 
welfare; and will impart to both a 

* Minutes of the Fifth Annual Assem- 
bly of the Congregational Union, pp. 20,21. 
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fresh impulse to those works of 
faith and labours of love, which 
have for their object the universal 
diffusion of our common faith, and 
the spiritual renovation of a perish- 
ing world. These were the objects 
contemplated in the mission of our 
esteemed brethren. We express our 
heartfelt gratitude to Almight 
God that they have been ceatted, 
by his grace, to discharge success- 
fully the trust reposed in them; 
that they have been preserved in 
health, and permitted to return in 
safety to their respective charges. 
They have left behind them the 
pleasing remembrance of their 
Christian worth and of your affec- 
tionate regards to the brethren in 
America; and they have been fol- 
lowed to their own land by the love 
and esteem of all with whom it was 
their privilege to hold fellowship. 
May our best hopes of a happy 
result from this interchange of 
Christian friendship be realized. 
It would afford us high gratifica- 
tion, did circumstances permit us, 
togive the same proof of our love 
to all the disciples of Christ. We 
can only lament, and we do so 
sincerely, that formidable causes 
still continue to operate, which 
narrow the fellowship of the re- 
deemed, and prevent the open and 
uent expression of those reci- 
procal sympathies which circulate 
throughout the universal church of 
God; and which, but for sinful 
prejudices, might have free range, 
without the slightest sacrifice of 
conscientious principle. Our heart 
swells with delightful emotion in 
the anticipation of that period, 
when the prejudices which have 
obscured the vision, and darkened 
the path of good men shall have 
melted away before the effulgence 
of heavenly light, and when all 
who hold the head shall recognise, 
Without hindrance, their common 
relation to the Redeemer, and their 
Common participation of covenant 
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mercy, in acts of occasional fellow- 
ship. We hail it as the returning 
fulfilment of the Saviour’s prayer, 
offered up for his people on the 
eve of his sacrifice, the earnest of a 
more plenteous effusion of the Spirit 
of grace.” 

If the Essayist or Reviewer 
ever knew the delightful emotions 
which belong to the expansive 
principle of universal charity, he 
must blush when he reads these 
sentences, and contrasts them with 
his own. 

I think it will be now obvious to 
every impartial reader, 1. That the 
idea of a Deputation to America 
originated in that country ;—that 
it was appointed under the influ- 
ence of “ fraternal and christian 
charity ;” that religious motives 
were from the very first assigned as 
the main reasons of the enterprise. 
2. That the Essayist and Reviewer 
adopted the slander of the Record, 
and have attempted to sustain it by 
garbled extracts from my address, 
3. That the moderate and christian 
tone of the ‘* Narrative,” has sadly 
disappointed the Reviewer, and 
therefore to justify his first ‘ mis- 
representation and misconstruction,” 
he asserts that there is *‘ a sudden 
change of tone,” and a ‘* strange 
alteration ;” that ‘* their hopes and 
expectations were disappointed,” 
and that‘‘ they did not succeed in the 
object for which they went forth! !” 

[ know not how to trust my- 
self to write further upon this 
subject. The pious members of 
the Church of England know but 
little of their dissenting brethren, 
and while they are led by 
journalists, who, for a_prelate’s 
smile or a mess of pottage, will 
garble documents, impute unwor- 
thy motives, and when they are 
confronted and exposed will not 
** plead guilty to the charge,” nor 
** retract and apologize for the im. 
putation,” but bluster and re- 
iterate their old falsehoods, and 
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invent others to make out a plau- 
sible case; I say, while the pious 
members of the Church of England 
credit the statements and imbibe 
the spirit of such men, there will 
be no peace in the common family 
of Christ in this land. 

Twice have these writers put 
forth their flagrant perversions of 
my words, and I have not replied ; 
they now repeat them a third time, 
and dare to add that I and my 
brethren have ‘‘ just as much dispo- 
sition to do evil as ever.” T know 
not these writers, nor do I wish to 
know them, but I hesitate not to tell 
them, that they are the evil doers, 
who, for the low purposes of party, 
can thus malign useful ministers 
of our common Christianity. 

But the motive is obvious, which 
the public will not fail, ere long, to 
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perceive. These systematic attacks 
remind me of a sentence in Mr. 
Baxter’s ** Cure for Church Divi. 
sions.” ** Some ministers are young 
men, and likely to live long to 
serve God in his church, and their 
reputation is needful to their success; 
if they be vilified, it may hinder 
their labours. And experience telleth 
us, that the dividing spirit is very 
powerful and censorious in vilifying 
of Dissenters.” © that our un- 
charitable and injurious assailants 
would remember another sentence 
of that incomparable man—* While 
we wrangle here in the dark, we 
are dying and passing to that world 
that will decide all our controver- 
sies. And the safest passage thither 
is by peaceable holiness.” 
JOHN BLACKBURN. 
Pentonville. 





A CRITIQUE ON THE INTERPRETATION OF “ BAPTISM FOR 
THE DEAD.” 


It is a sound canon of biblical in- 
terpretation, that in each passage 
the Spirit of inspiration designed to 
convey one distinct and explicit 
sense, And by a critical exami- 
nation of the original, its gram- 
matical construction, its immediate 
connexion and dependence, and 
the precise character of the writer’s 
argument, it becomes the duty of 
the expositor to seek to arrive at 
this one meaning. Attention to 
this would greatly circumscribe the 
tield of conjecture, and impede the 
daring flights of an exuberant ima- 
gination. Immense benefit would 
accrue to the cause of evangelical 
truth; patient investigation would 
be amply rewarded by the result 
to which it would lead; the sense 
of the written word would be appre- 
hended and clearly exhibited; the 
mind would become familiar with 
just principles of exposition, and 


every false and spurious law of sa- 
cred interpretation be excluded from 
our pulpits and our publications. 
This principle is at least recog- 
nized by W. R., in his brief dis 
sertations on ‘ Baptism for the 
Dead,” which appeared in the 
number for September. We have, 
therefore, greater pleasure and hope, 
in offering the present critique 
upon his exposition of a passage so 
confessedly difficult. It is not ne- 
cessary to follow him through the 
various theories on which he has 
animadverted. The majority of 
them carry their own refutation. 
The one, however, which, with 
many other good and able men, he 
has adopted, demands a candid 
examination. ‘‘ It is this :—that 
the words translated ‘ FOR THE 
DEAD,’ are to be taken in the 
sense of, in the place or stead of 
the dead; that the twentieth and 
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the following eight verses should 
be in a parenthesis :” and then, he 
continues, ‘‘ the argument will be 
this: if in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable,—an adherence to 
his cause involving us in sufferings 
for which we have no adequate 
compensation, if our hope of a 
joyful resurrection be unfounded. 
If we have nothing beyond this 
life,x—what can justify us in ex- 

ing ourselves to jeopardy every 
Pour? If there be no resurrection, 
—what can be said in defence of 
those who are receiving baptism, 
and occupying the places made 
vacant in the churches by the fall- 
ing of their brethren in martyrdom ? 
They who have thus fallen asleep 
in Christ are perished: and, as for 
ourselves, these vicarious sufferings 
are for time unnecessary, and for 
eternity unrewarded.” 

We submit the following reflec- 
tions to calm and unprejudiced 
consideration. 

The entire chapter exhibits the 
structure of a well-sustained argu- 
ment in defence of a future resur- 
tection. The Apostle sets out by 
unequivocally asserting the doc- 
trine of Christ’s death and resur- 
rection as the very essence of the 
gospel—as embodying the whole 
system of revealed truth,—as being 
the burden of apostolic message ; 
that the resurrection of Jesus is the 


doctrine of the ancient Scriptures ; 
and that he was seen after his death 
by a numerous body of disin- 
terested and credible witnesses, not 
excepting even himself as ‘‘ of one 


born out of due time.” And as- 
suming the resurrection of Christ 
as his premises, being a well-known 
fact, resting on the testimony of 
is avowed enemies, as well as 
bis professed friends; and being 
attested by a mass of evidence 
Which men indeed might withstand, 
but of which it was impossible to 
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dispose, and as little possible to 
controvert, he proceeds to refute 
the opinion which obtained among 
certain members of the Corinthian 
church—‘“‘ that there is no resur- 
rection of the dead.” He demon- 
strates that there is no absurdity 
in maintaining the resurrection of 
the dead, since it follows as the 
necessary consequence of the re- 
surrection of Christ, and in itself 
equally compatible and possible. 
** But if there be no resurrection 
of the dead, then is Christ not 
risen ;” if Christ be not risen there 
can be no resurrection; and if 
there be no resurrection, Christ 
cannot yet have left the dead.— 
** And if Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain. Yea, and we 
are found false witnesses of God ; 
because we have testified of God, 
that he raised up Christ: whom he 
raised not up, if so be that the 
dead rise not.” Instead of pro- 
moting the glory of God by such a 
statement, as the ambassadors of 
Heaven, and exhibiting the indis- 
putable credentials of our commis- 
sion, we derogate from his honour, 
for we ascribe to Him what he 
never performed, and from the 
reality of which ull our authority is 
derived, and all your hopes spring. 
I repeat it, therefore, as a truth of 
vital and paramount importance : 
—‘* If the dead rise not, then is 
not Christ raised; and if Christ be 
not raised, your faith is vain: ye 
are yet in your sins :”—no evidence 
exists that his mediation has been 
accepted, and without an accepted 
mediation there can be neither 
pardon nor justification ; and if no 
ground of justification and accept- 
ance really exist, then those who 
are fallen asleep in Christ have 
actually perished; and WE, even 
we ourselves, are of all men most 
miserable, if our hopes terminate 
with the grave. All is trial, and 
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suffering, and sorrow here; and 
beyond there is nothing but an ever- 
lasting night of unbroken gloom, 
and an eternal duration of desola- 
tion and death.— Verses 1—19. 

In the following eight verses, 
which do not admit of a paren- 
thesis, the Apostle positively as- 
serts the momentous fact of the 
Saviour’s resurrection, and hence 
argues that His resurrection being 
the first-fruits, is therefore the ear- 
nest and certain pledge of the re- 
surrection of all who die in the 
Lord ; that the latter, though future, 
is free from contingency; that in 
his state of exaltation, the Re- 
deemer will direct his whole me- 
diatorial administration to this 
transcendent consummation ; that 
death will yield to his dominion; 
that mortality will be swallowed 
up of life; that having put down 
all rule, and all authority, and 
power, “he will then deliver up 
the kingdom to God, even the 
Father;” and to show how per- 
fectly the mediatorial scheme shall 
have accomplished all the designs 
of infinite mercy, the mediatorial 
character will itself be comparative- 
ly lost in the greater majesty of the 
whole Deity, for ‘then shall the 
Son also himself be subject unto 
Him that put all things under him, 
that God (or 6 Oedc, THE Dt- 
VINITY) may be all in all.” All 
these he propounds as great and 
incontrovertible realities; and that 
the objector might have no room 
to escape from a conclusion so le- 
gitimate, he adds: ‘ Else or other- 
wise,—if these things be not so, 
then what shall they do or obtain 
who have been baptized for the 
dead: if the dead rise not, why 
are they then baptized for the 
dead.” 

The resurrection of the dead be- 
ing thus proved by the resurrection 
of Christ, and made to appear as 
the necessary consequence of it, we 


expect that the whole of the Apos- 
tle’s subsequent reasoning will go 
to strengthen this great conclusion, 
But what aid did it receive from 
the verse before us? If * baptism 
for the dead” is,'according to W. R. 
in the place of the dead—the pious 
and martyred dead—what point or 
cogency does this give to the Apos. 
tle’s argument? Does it in any way 
assist the proof in support of the 
resurrection of Christ, which is the 
great fact he has in view? Or does 
it establish the resurrection of his 
followers, which is the grand con- 
clusion to which all his reason. 
ing is directed? Jt does neither, 
No; not even with the expo- 
sition of W. R. appended. “ If 
there be no resurrection, what can 
be said in defence of those who 
are receiving baptism, and occupy- 
ing the places made vacant in the 
churches by the falling of their 
brethren in martyrdom?” The 
submission of any number of indi- 
viduals to the mere rite of baptism; 
their introduction‘ into the church, 
and their occupying the places of 
those who had been removed by 
death or martyrdom, could never 
have warranted the conclusion, that 
there shall be a resurrection of the 
dead, or have been employed by 
Paul as a part of his great argu- 
ment. Had he so argued, his op- 
ponent would have instantly re- 
torted; if others were deceived, so 
may these; and neither their bap- 
tism nor their sufferings can prove 
the resurrection of the dead. But 
it was not here the Apostle took 
his stand. He adheres to his ori- 
ginal position, that ‘ Christ Is 
risen ;” and it is on this foundation 
he rears the entire superstructure of 
his argument. He never leaves 
this sure ground, and by a process 
of vigorous and manly argumeu- 
tation, he brings out the grand con- 
clusion with peculiar prominence 
and effect. 
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It appears to us, then, that the 
theory,—(seventh in the classifi- 
cation of W. R.) which interprets 
(rwy vexpwv) THE DEAD, as the 
plural of excellence, and refers it 
to Christ, is the true one. On this 
theory, the resurrection of Christ is 
not, as the writer supposes, uncer- 
tain. It is, on the contrary, clearly 
implied. The Apostle meets the 
objector upon his ground, and dis- 
covers with what perfect ease he 
could overcome him with his own 
weapons. He admits, for the sake 
of argument, that there is no re- 
surrection, and then shows the pal- 
pable absurdity of the doctrine, 
since it necessarily involves the de- 
nial of the resurrection of Christ 
himself; and since it would go to 
prove that men were so utterly void 
of common sense, as to subject 
themselves to sufferings unequalled, 
both in becoming members of the 
church, and ministers of the Gos- 
pel, on behalf of ONE who had no 
existence, and in the anticipation 
of a futurity never to be realized ! 
Viewed in this light, there is great 
force and pertinence in the lan- 
guage! ‘‘ What shall they do or 
obtain who are baptized for the 
dead: if the dead rise not, then 
why are they baptized for the 
dead ?” If the dead rise not, then 
is not Christ raised; and if Christ 
be not raised, why are they baptized 
FOR THE DEAD? that is, (irép— 
Which is equivalent to the Latin 
nomine alicujus) in the name 
of the dead—in the name of Christ 
who is still under the power of 
death? Does not their profession 
of faith, initiatory to this sacred 
nte, include a belief in the resur- 
tection of Jesus, and in the resur- 
tection of all mankind, with all 
that shall succeed that great event? 
And is not the very act of baptising 

in the name of Christ, an 

overt declaration that he has risen 

Wthe power of an endless life? 
N.S. no. 130. 
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‘* Else, what shall they do?” What 
is to animate their minds, or sustain 
their spirits in the depth of accu- 
mulated suffering? Is there any 
thing so consolatory as the certain- 
ty of a resurrection tocome? And 
on what is the hope of this resur- 
rection founded, but on the resur- 
rection of Him, into whose name 
they have been baptized? He 
rose, and so all his followers must. 
*¢ Christ, the first-fruits; afterwards 
they that are Christ’s at his com- 
ing.” By this mode of interpreta- 
tion, the two great subjects of dis- 
cussion are still kept before the 
mind; the necessary connection 
between the rising of Christ, and 
the rising of all the faithful, is 
clearly exhibited; and the reason 
furnished for their embracing Chris- 
tianity, and willingness to submit to 
every species of tribulation and 
suffering on behalf of their exalted 
Lord; because in the resurrection 
of the just, rendered so certain by 
the return of the Saviour to life and 
glory, they should receive the great 
recompense of reward. 

This deduction is strengthened 
by the subsequent context : “* Why 
stand WE in jeopardy every hour?” 
Can any reasonable ground be as- 
signed why the Apostles should 
expose themselves to such unparal- 
leled afflictions and perils in the 
advocacy and defence of certain 
tenets which were positively false, 
or existed only in theirown imagi- 
nation? Is it likely they would 
hazard their lives to propagate a 
fable? Against such an inference 
Paul solemnly protested. And the 
basis of his protest was the joy 
and rejoicing which he and the 
Corinthians in common had in 
Christ, as a living, exalted, and 
reigning Redeemer. Persuaded 
that Jesus, who was dead, was 
alive for evermore, and knowing 
his personal interest in the great 
salvation, he encountered every 
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hardship and every form of suffer- 
ing with a holy and commanding 
magnanimity. ‘I DIE DAILY.” 
He balanced his present light and 
momentary afflictions, with the far 
more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory, which he believed the 
Lord the righteous Judge would 
give him; and no amount of tribu- 
lation could intimidate his spirit. 
But for the persuasion of an immor- 
tality of life and reward, and he 
must have sunk beneath the weight 
of suffering ; and have even desired 
death rather than life. Hence he 
triumphantly says, “If after the 
manner of men | have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advan- 
tageth it me? What do I gain 
by my conflict and my victory? 
If there be no Saviour for whom to 
labour and suffer; no resurrection 
to anticipate, and no future reward 
to obtain, why did I thus contend 
for life, and not rather resign my- 
self to inevitable fate? Better, 
far, had [ met with premature 
death. ‘If the dead rise not, let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” Futurity is a dream, and 
eternity a blank. If there be no 
resurrection of the dead, then the 
present is the only season for plea- 
sure ; let us drink freely of the cup 
of earthly enjoyment, bask in the 
sunshine of a rapidly fleeting day, 


welcome every halcyon season, 
seize the moments of a brief and 
precarious existence, and close the 
drama of life in the belief that no- 
thing succeeds but annihilation! 
Could any argument have been 
better constructed, or more pro- 
foundly prosecuted, or more point- 
edly applied ? 

While the hypothesis of W. R. 
tends rather to weaken the great 
argument, by exhibiting no proof, 
either direct or incidental, of the 
point in question, and affording 
no support to the general strain of 
the Apostle’s reasoning, the one 
for which we are now contending 
is not only suited to the context, 
both preceding and subsequent, 
and not only in harmony with the 
approved laws of grammatical con- 
struction, but adds to the weight of 
the grand conclusion— THAT THERE 
SHALL BE A RESURRECTION OP 
THE DEAD, and that this resurrec- 
tion is founded on the resurrection 
of Him ‘who was dead, but is 
now alive for evermore,” into whose 
great and awful name we are so- 
lemnly baptized ; who will “come 
a second time without sin unto sal- 
vation,” for whose ‘ glorious ap- 
pearing” we look, and with whom 
we hope to live for evermore! 


RoeeEktTvs. 





FURTHER INFORMATION RESPECTING WRITERS ON JHE 
QUAKER CONTROVERSY. 


To the Editors.—GENTLEMEN, 
I beg leave to employ a corner in 
your next number, to present my 
respectful thanks to Mr. Porter, 
for his account of Thomley’s Exa- 
mination of Barclay’s Apology, 
contained in your last, and his kind 
offer of the loan of it; a favour 
which I may possibly request at 


some future time, but not at pre- 
sent. I communicate this publicly, 
that if any others should wish to 
see the work, (which I have reasoa 
to think is rather scarce,) they may 
know Mr. P.’s copy is not engagt 

by me; and also that I may dis- 
avow any present intention of ap- 
pearing in this controversy. A 
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that I ever thought of writing, 
was a short series of papers for 
your or some other periodical ; 
and I am happy to find this is 
quite unnecessary, as the exa- 
mination of Barclay (with two 
other works) has been  under- 
taken by one unknown to me 
except by letter, and whom I am 
not at liberty to name, but who 
has some advantages for treating 
the subject efficiently, not pos- 
sessed by 
Your’s very respectfully, 
G. BALDERSTON Kipp. 
Scarborough, September 14th, 1835. 


Slander of the Rev. M. A, Gathercole refuted. 


the first Quakers, and entitled, 
** Some Gospel Truths opened ac- 
cording to the Scriptures; or the 
Divine and Human Nature in Christ 
Jesus; His coming into the Worla ; 
His Righteousness, Death, Resur- 
rection, Ascension, Intercession, and 
second coming to Judgment, plainly 
demonstrated and proved.” Southey 
calls it ‘*a calm, well-arranged, 
and well-supported statement of 
the scripture doctrine.” Bunyan 
published another work in support of 
it. It is possible these notices may 
interest some of your readers. 

The same communication states 
the title of George Keith’s work, 
referred to in my letter in your 
July number, to be, “* The Standard 
of the Quakers examined, or an 
Answer to the Apology of Robert 
Barclay, 1702 ;” and adds; ‘* There 
is much in it worth reading; and if 
allowance be made for the feelings 
of the age in which it was written, 
there will be found much cool and 
deliberate exposure of error.” 


P.S. The gentleman above re- 
ferred to has mentioned to me an 
8vo. work of 600 pages, by the Rev. 
Dr. Cox, of New York, entitled 
“ Quakerism not Christianity,” con- 
taining valuable matter, but too 
bitter and desultory. He also 


refers to Southey’s account, in his 
Life of Bunyan, p. 509, of a work 
by him against the * heresies” of 





A SLANDER OF THE REV. M, A. GATHERCOLE REFUTED. 


After our Review of “ The Letters” of the above reverend Gentleman, in this 
Magazine for January last, it was our intention never to notice him again. This has 
led us not to introduce, until now, to the notice of our readers, a very clever and in- 
structive jeu esprit, entitled The Posthumous Letters of the Rev. Rabshakeh Gathercoal, 
late Vicar of Tuddington, &c. As, however, this veracious personage repeats his 
sanders, after their falseness and malignity have been shown, it becomes our duty 
hot to allow our silent contempt for him to be construed as evidence of our inability 
to refute his calumnies. Mr. Gathercole has caricatured the Dissenters of our 
times as Edwards, in his Gangrena, caricatured those of the seventeenth century. It 
isdue, therefore, to their characters with posterity, that our contemporary journals 
thould demonstrate the baseness of these attacks, and we therefore cheerfully insert 
the following important letter.—Enitors. 


To the Editors. —GENTLEMEN, 
having ascertained that Mr. Gather- 
tole, in his ‘ Letters to a Dis- 
senting Minister,” has asserted that 
Paine’s Rights of Man was intro- 
duced into a library formed, about 

years ago, in the vestry of 
Salem Chapel, Leeds, at the re- 
Commendation of the late Mr. 


Parsons, its minister, and that he 
believed it remained there still,* 





* Mr. Gathercole made these asser- 
tions in the following saucy manner :— 
““ Why is Paine’s Rights of Man such a 
favourite book amongst them? Why does 
it form a part of dissenting lending libra- 
ries? It was some time since, and most 
probably is at the present moment, to be 
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I wrote a letter to contradict so 
injurious a statement, which was 
first inserted in the Yorkshireman, 
and afterwards in the Patriot 
newspaper. Notwithstanding this, 
I find that the author has made 
the same assertion, or nearly so, in 
his letter to Mr. C. Lushington, 
M.P.+ Now the truth is, I had 





Sound in the library kept in the vestry of the 
meeting-house of the late Mr. Pursons, at 
Leeds. And more than this, this same 
Mr. Parsons, the teacher of a large dis- 
senting congregation in the important 
town of Leeds, was at some pains to re- 
commend that work to his members and 
hearers. This eminent dissenting teacher, 
in fact, warmly recommended ‘ The 
Rights of Man’—a work of Mr. Thomas 
Paine, the deist, and of course Mr. Par- 
sons was a very loyal man.”—Third edi- 
tion of Letters, pp. 354,355. The reader 
will observe the soundness of Mr. Gather- 
cole’s logic—even when his premises are 
admitted—Paine’s “ Rights of Man” was 
in the dissenting lending library at Leeds 
—ergo, it forms a part of dissenting lend- 
ing libraries in general! ‘ The Rights 
of Man” was a favourite book with Mr. 
Parsons, ergo, it is a favourite book 
amongst Dissenters in general! ! 

t+ Mr. Gathercole does not notice Mr. 
Ellerby’s letter, but in his answer to a 
pamphlet, entitled “A Reply to the 
Letters of L. S. E., by a Congregation- 
alist’—he says (page 84), ‘*‘ He denies 
that the infidel Tom Paine’s ‘ Rights of 
Man’ is now, or ever was, in the library 
of the late Mr. Parsons’ Chapel at 
Leeds, as I have stated in L.S. E.: 
but I know that it was recommended 
to the members belonging to that meet- 
ing-house, and by Mr. Parsons himself.” 
This seems to us like abandoning the 
charge about the library altogether, 
though he has not the generosity to say 
so; and the confining it to a pri- 
vate recommendation of the work to some 
individual members. This is very wise, 
seeing Mr. Parsons is no longer amongst 


the forming of the library in ques- 
tion, and had very frequent inter- 
course with Mr. Parsons, and do 
affirm, with confidence, that he 
never recommended to me that book, 
or any work like it, for the vestry 
library, which was exclusively a 
collection of religious books, and 
it remains so still. 

Your readers will learn from 
this how little credit is due to the 
statements of Mr. Gathercole, and 
that he does not hesitate to reiterate 
what he knows to be utterly false. 
He threatens to publish names, let 
him do so by all means, and in all 
cases. This will generally be a 
sufficient refutation of his calum- 
nies. But Mr. Gathercole and the 
author of the Auto-biography of 
a Dissenting Minister, know per- 
fectly well that the sale of their 
works, and their credit as writers, 
depend wholly upon their stabbing 
in the dark. They dare not pro- 
duce names, not from the fear of 
prosecutions, but from an appre- 
hension of a very different kind. 

1 remain yours respectfully, 

W. EvLersy. 
Manchester. 





the living. The parties to whom the re- 
commendation was given, it is to be 
hoped, however, are still alive. Let him 
give their names. Mr. Ellerby does well 
to press him for his authorities. Let us 
see whether they will face the surviving 
friends and family of Mr. Parsons with 
this slander, that he recommended deis- 
tical publications to his flock. But the 
evidence on this question will be about as 
satisfactory, “ we guess,” as that which 
has demonstrated that the Rights of Mao 
is a favourite book with Dissenters, 

is to be found in their lending libraries! 
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REVIEW OF BOOKs. 


Journal of a Three Years’ Residence in 
Abyssinia, in furtherance of the Objects 
of the Church Missionary Society. By 
the Rev. Samuel Gobat, one of the 
Society’s Missionaries. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

Tue ecclesiastical history of Abys- 

sinia is replete with instruction. 

Christianity was established there 

about the middle of the fourth 

century; and though grossly de- 
generated, is still the predominant 
religion of the country. Islamism, 

Judaism, and a species of Mono- 

theism find some abettors, but the 

majority regard themselves as 

Christians. The peculiar form of 

religion professed by the natives, 

symbolizes with that of the Greek 
and Coptic churches. They have 
superadded various practices de- 
rived from Judaism and Heathen- 
ism, so that instead of a simple 
adherence to the gospel, they em- 
brace and adopta medley system of 
truth, error, and absurdity, under 
the venerable and sacred name of 

Christianity. 

Fasting is one of their most im- 
aig and meritorious services. 
ir calendar requires that during 
nine months of the year, at various 
times, there should be abstinence 
from animal food and special atten- 
tion to religious duties. The whole 
of the fasts are observed but by 
few persons. Some of the more 
scrupulous or conscientious monks 
aitempt to keep them. The people 
generally compound with their 
consciences, and fast by proxy, by 

Ls tng the priests, who engage 

themselves to fast the whole 
of the term proposed, or to procure 
anumber of boys or men equal to 
the number of the days required, 

aud paying them each to fast a 

tingle day. 


The articles of their faith on 
which they appear to lay the great- 
est stress, are the procession, the 
Holy Ghost, the purity and wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary, and the 
one nature of Christ. The Mono- 
physite doctrine has prevailed 
among the Abyssinians, notwith- 
standing the attempts of Rome in 
the great council of Chalcedon to 
condemn and suppress it. The 
controversy between the Eutychi- 
ans and the Nestoriaus ran ex- 
tremely high in the fifth century, 
and disturbed the peace of the 
eastern church ; the council referred 
to declared in favour of Nestorian- 
ism, or the two natures in the 
person of Jesus, and anathematized 
Eutychianism; but the Africans 
would not abandon their favourite 
position, and the doctrine of the 
unction still triumphs in Abyssinia. 
What is the essential difference 
betwixt the two sentiments, and 
wherein they differ from the sacred 
scriptures, it would be difficult pre- 
cisely to determine. Gobat, in his 
discussions with the priests and 
most learned of the Abyssinians on 
the subject, invariably adhered to 
the scripture representation, that 
Jesus was both God and man; and 
his disputants as constantly ad- 
mitted the truth of bis statements, 
though they felt reluctant to alter 
their phraseology respecting the 
one nature, and the unction of Jesus, 
The dispute chiefly turns on the 
mode of the incarnation; a subject 
which can never be fully understood 
by them, and ought never to have 
been the cause of such dissension 
and bloodshed as the church has 
witnessed. 

The impossibility of comprehend- 
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ing the sublime and mysterious 
theme, is demonstrated from the 
fact that the Abyssinians them- 
selves are divided into three parties 
on the question ; and so virulent is 
their opposition, that they excom- 
municate and anathematize each 
other. 

“ One party is of opinion that when it 
is said that Jesus Christ was anointed 
with the Holy Spirit, it is meant that the 
Godhead was united with the human 
nature of Christ; and that in all the 
passages of the Bible, where the Holy 
Spirit is represented as having been given 
to Jesus Christ, the name Holy Spirit 
only signifies the Divinity of Christ, who 
had no need of the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, whom he could not receive, having 
always possessed him. Their manner of 
expressing themselves, is, that Jesus 
Christ has anointed; that he has been 
anointed, and that He himself is the 
Unction. The second opinion is, that 
when it is said that Jesus Christ was 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, it is 
signified merely that the Holy Spirit 
accomplished the union of the Godhead 
with the union of the human nature in the 
person of Christ. 

“The third opinion is, that Jesus 
Christ as man, although united to the 
Godhead from the moment of his concep- 
tion, received the Holy Ghost in the 
human part of his nature in the, same 
manner as we receive him, viz. as a 
gift of the Father, in order that he might 
be enabled to accomplish, as man, the 
work of our redemption: whence they 
conclude, that because Jesus Christ re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit as we receive him, 
his unction is to be called a third birth.” 

The priesthood appear to be ex- 
tremely tenacious of the doctrine of 
the Virgin’s sinless purity. They 
uniformly call her “ the Mother 
of God,” and require that she 
should be adored by their followers. 

Mr. Gobat was exposed more to 
the suspicions and jealousies of the 
Abyssinians, on account of his 
refusing to call her the “* Mother of 
God,” than from any other cause, 
and he uniformly spake of her as 
the “* Mother of Jesus,” and as 
herself needing a Saviour. His 
arguments on this subject, as well 
as on the unction and birth of Jesus, 


produced considerable impression 
on the minds of many of the learn- 
ed. They began to doubt the pro. 
priety of invocating the Virgin, and 
of contending for the one nature 
and three births of Christ. We 
exceedingly admire the tact and 
the piety displayed by this zealous 
missionary, when these knotty 
questions were proposed. “ The 
law and the testimony,” was his 
only appeal: and he never quitted 
the arena of debate, without direct. 
ing his audience to the all-im- 
portant truths connected with per- 
sonal and practical religion. 

It was certainly an advantage 
that Mr. Gobat enjoyed over many 
missionaries in other lands, that his 
antagonists admitted the authority 
of the Divine word. ‘They have 
many apocryphal books in addi- 
tion ; but discarding them, he took 
his standing on common ground, 
and defended himself by weapons 
which his opponents deemed legi- 
timate and proper. He was thus 
enabled to combat and to conquer 
the prejudices of many, and pro- 
bably eternity will disclose many 
a gratifying result from his con- 
troversies with the heads and 
members of the Abyssinian church. 
He conciliated esteem and gained 
confidence by his frank and inge- 
nuous confessions, that to many of 
the abstruse, difficult, and unan- 
swerable questions they proposed, 
he could give no answer, and that 
he did not know any thing about 
them, as they were not re- 
vealed in the book of God. ‘They 
were surprised at his acknowledg- 
ment of ignorance, as it woul 
seem, that he was the first person 
they met with in the character ofa 
teacher or priest, who had the hones- 
ty and manliness to make such ae 
avowal, It was a sad reflection on 
their own priesthood. They affect- 
ed knowledge, and Mr. Gobat 
proved them, in many cases, to 
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be totally ignorant. And _ no 
wonder, when the chief qualifica- 
tion for office, is to know the 
letters of the alphabet, with a few 

yers, and to give two pieces of 
salt to the interpreter of the Cop- 
tic bishop. 

It is a matter of perfect asto- 
aishment, that the Abyssinians 
have preserved their faith through 
the long period of fifteen centu- 
ries, surrounded as they have al- 
ways been by Mohammedan and 
heathen nations. They are sepa- 
rated from the head-quarters of the 
false prophet only by the Red 
Sea; and on their western and 
northern boundaries, the bigotted 
votaries of Mahomet reign with 
uncontrolled authority. The Romish 
power has been in vain exerted to 
compel or persuade them to re- 
nounce their Eutychian notions, or 
their allegiance to the Greek or 
Coptic Churches. Ignatius Loyola 
projected a mission to Abyssinia, 
in the sixteenth century, and en- 
treated the Pope to allow him to 
ore thither with a number of 

esuitical companions, in order 
to convert the coloured Christians 
tothe true or western faith. Igna- 
tius was not allowed to go, but a 
Mission was commenced, and for a 
time, under the protection of the 
Portuguese power, obtained par- 
tial success. The fraud, the ty- 
many, and the cruelty of the 
Jesuits, at length, ruined their 
cause, and they were expelled from 
the shores of Eastern Africa. Va- 
fious attempts were subsequently 
made to renew the mission, but all 
were defeated, and the poor Abys- 
sinians have been ever since doom- 
tdto bear the curse of the Vati- 
can. 

It is no unreasonable supposi- 
tion, that in the providence of 
God, Abyssinia, from the nature of 
its popular religion, and its proxi- 
@ity to the Mohammedan tribes, 
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both in Africa and Arabia, is des- 
tined to receive Christianity in its 
purer form, not only for its own 
advantage, but for the benefit of 
the Mussulmans. The Ethiopian 
church will, it is hoped, ere long, 
be roused from its lethargy, and 
be purified from its corruptions, 
that she may be a blessing to all 
the African nations. Abyssinia 
is surely included in the prediction 
of Scripture, that ‘* Ethiopia shall 
soon stretch out her hands unto 
God.” 

Bruce’s travels roused the at- 
tention of Europe. Incredulity 
repudiated many of his statements 
as facts, but his narrative has been 
substantially confirmed by subse- 
quent travellers, and Mr. Gobat 
bears his testimony to the general 
correctness of his representations. 
British Christians have long com- 
miserated the moral condition of 
the Abyssinians. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society has put 
forth its energies to relieve their 
spiritual wants. Portions of the 
Scriptures have been translated 
into the ecclesiastical and vulgar 
language of the country, and nu- 
merous copies of the Ethiopic 
and Amharic versions have been 
widely dispersed. The Church 
Missionary Society has long had 
its attention directed towards the 
same people. Enquiries have 
been made by their pious and de- 
voted agents, and openings have 
been sought for the introduction 
of the Scripture and the preachers 
of the truth. ‘* Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick ;” this pro- 
verb had almost been verified in 
the experience of the Society; but 
still they enquired, they prayed, 
they made preparations, and at 
length, when they were almost on 
the point of giving up their fa- 
vourite position, their Missionaries, 
Kugler and Gobat, were providen- 
tially enabled to set sail for Masso- 
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wah. They landed in Dec. 1829, 
and proceeded forthwith to Adi- 
grate. At this town, in the pro- 
vince of Tigré, Mr. Kugler re- 
mained to carry on his missionary 
operations; while Mr. Gobat ad- 
venced to Gondar, the metropolis 
of Abyssinia, which he reached on 
March 26, 1830. In this capital, 
containing forty-four churches, em- 
bosomed in the midst of trees, 
with a proportionable number of 
priests, &c. Mr. Gobat continued 
for eight months, holding conver- 
sations and discussions with the 
high and the low, the priests and 
the people, on the great question 
connected with man’s salvation. 
He defended and expounded the 
truth, showed the absurdity of 
their refinements, subtleties, and 
speculations on the subject of re- 
ligion, and demonstrated to the 
conviction and confusion of many, 
that they were in all things “ too 
superstitious.” 

The following quotation de- 
scribes Mr. Gobat’s views and 
feelings on leaving Gondar. 

“It is not without mingled emotions of 
joy and grief that I quit this city, in 
which, for the first time in my life, I 
have felt myself a missionary. If I may 
judge of Abyssinia by its capital, our 
mission may expect happy results from 
its labours: for there is, in many, a hun- 
gering and thirsting for the word of God, 
such as I have never found elsewhere 
The most part are convinced of their own 
ignorance, and, in a great measure, of 
the ignorance of their priests. They are 
sensible of their need of a Saviour, a me- 
diator to bring them to God; but on the 
other hand, with these high feelings are 
combined almost all the obstacles with 
which the messengers of Christ will have 
to combat ; for the pretended power that 
the priests have to bind and to loose, the 
invocation of saints and angels, fasting, 
pilgrimages, &c. &c. are so many false 
saviours, and so many antichrists, which 
the devil has invented to turn weary and 
heavy-laden souls far away from the true 
Saviour. Reason is not unable to fur- 
nish proof of the uselessness of all these 
things ; but it is the word of God alone 
that can annihilate superstition in all its 
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conflicting forms by regenerating the 
heart. For this reason, the grand aim 
of evangelical missions, in this country, 
should be to multiply copies of the Bible, 
and to instruct the people in the Holy 
Scriptures. All other acts of benevolence 
should be made tributary to the accom- 
plishment of this end; for when men’s 
hearts are illuminated by the light of the 
Gospel, all human doctrines and inven- 
tions fall of themselves ; and in propor- 
tion as superstition yields to the truth, 
corruption of manners gives place to holi- 
ness of life.” 


He returned to his companion 
at Adigrate, where, after a few 
months, poor Kugler died. At 
the expiration of three years, Mr. 
Gobat left the country, in the hope 
of returning with a supply of la- 
bourers to engage in the cultiva- 
tion of so extensive, and in man 
respects, so promising a field. His 
hopes, we believe, have been, ina 
measure, realized; and the Church 
Missionary Society is honoured in 
being the first Protestant Instita- 
tion that has seriously attempted 
the conversion of the Abyssinians 
to the “‘ truth as it is in Jesus.” We 
wish them from our inmost soul 
‘* God speed ;’ and commend their 
East African Mission to the sym- 
pathies, prayers, and support of 
our numerous readers. 

But we have almost lost sight 
of our object as reviewers. We 
have forgotten the book in our ia- 
terest in the subject. This may, 
however, be the less regretted, as 
the publication is designed rather 
to give information respecting the 
moral state of Abyssinia, than to 
establish the literary reputation of 
the author. The work is really 
what it professes to be, ‘“ a Jour- 
nal,” and it is the journal of @ 
self-denying devoted rary 
whose heart was absorbed in the 
great object which he desired to 
promote. The geographical and 
political features of the country 
had been previously described by 
Bruce, Salt, and others; there 
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was but little occasion for addi- 
tional remark or observation on 
these topics. He proceeded from 
Arkeeko to Gondar by nearly the 
game route that other travellers 
bad pursued ; he saw and occa- 
sionally adverts to the same natu- 
ral objects which they beheld, but 
he felt not the necessity of repeat- 
ing what bad been described by 
his predecessors. He directed his 
attention rather to the moral cha- 
macteristics of the people. The 
yolume bears convincing testimeny 
to the singleness of his purpose 
andhis aim. Mr. Gobat is a man 
of “one idea”—not in the sense 
oflimited knowledge and contract- 
ed notions, but of an all-absorb- 
ing interest in one great subject— 
the religious improvement of the 
Abyssinians. He may justly ap- 
ply to himself the language of the 
Apostle, denoting his intense and 
concentrated attention and effort, 
“One thing I do.” He never 
loses sight of his character or his 
work as a missionary of the Cross. 
He details with great simplicity, 
and with much humility, his va- 
tious conversations with this sin- 
gular people. Great light is thrown 
ou their moral character and reli- 
gious opinions by his dialogues 
and controversies. The work is 
a2 important supplement to the 
travels of Bruce, Salt, and others ; 
and, to the Christian mind, the 
supplement will be the most inte- 
testing and affecting. It supplies 
valuable desideratum in the his- 
tory of Ethiopia, and is therefore 
Worthy the attention of the Chris. 
and the scholar. The reader 

"@ this volume will not fail to 
admire the wisdom and the piety of 
author, in adhering so closely 
the Scriptures in all his con- 
@oversies. He was not, and did 


not wish to appear to be “ wise 


thore that which is written.” 
“What is the chaff to the wheat, 
N.S. No. 130. 
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saith the Lord?” What are tra- 
ditions and apocryphas compared 
with the pure and authoritative 
statements of the divine record? 
In this respect, especially, the 
** Journal” is worthy the attention 
of all missionaries who are called 
to labour amoung nations profess- 
ing a corrupted Christianity. Pro-« 
fessor Lee’s succinct view of the 
history of the Abyssinian church, 
originally published in the Church 
Missionary Report for 1818, is 
prefixed to the volume. Mr. Gobat 
has thrown into a_ concluding 
chapter brief remarks on the cha- 
racter and habits of the Abyssi- 
nians, and some of the neighbour- 
ing tribes. Little is yet known of 
the vast continent of Africa, and 
of the various nations that people 
it. The kingdoms and govern- 
ments that skirt its shores are 
familiar to European ears; but 
who inhabit the interior? Who 
has traversed the land doomed, as 
Major Head describes it, “ to be 
eternally roasted before the sun,” 
from Tripoli to Table Bay, or 
Sierra Leone to the Red Sea?— 
The whole continent needs the be- 
nign influence of Christianity.— 
Slavery, civil war, together with 
all the miseries incident to pa- 
ganism, predominate throughout 
its length and breadth. Western 
Africa has been redeemed from the 
spiritual wastes, but at the expense 
of life and treasure incalculable. 
It is the grave of Europeans, and 
yet the truth triumphs and exerts 
its blessed influence on adjacent 
tribes. Southern Africa is being 
christianized; and its converted 
natives will become the most effi- 
cient agents in exploring and: con- 
veying the glad news of mercy into 
the interior. They will move along 
the coasts east and west, ascend- 
ing towards the north till the whole 
of Ethiopia shall stretch out her 
hands to God, in the + of 
4 
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prayer, and in solemn dedication 
of herself to the service of Je- 
hovah. 


The Great Teacher ; Characteristics of our 
Lord’s Ministry. By the Rev. John 
Harris. 12mo. pp. 397. London: Ward, 
1835. 

Tuis volume, we believe, is the first 
publication of its amiable and gift- 
ed author, and we consider it a 
book of great promise, displaying 
much original and independent 
thinking, and felicitous and well- 
timed illustration.—Were we to 
= to the impulses of private 
riendship, we should avail ourselves 
of these, and welcome his debut 
to the world of letters with unhe- 
sitating conmendation, and give 
his book unqualified praise. But 
ours is the less pleasant, but per- 
haps more salutary duty—a duty 
we owe to the public, the author, 
and to the cause of honest criti- 
ciem, frankly to avow our serious 
objections both to the arrange- 
ment and the style of the volume, 
which, in our judgment, have 
greatly lessened its substantial 
worth. On these points we shall 
therefore speak wirh unrestrained 
freedom, and trust that the motives 
which prompt us to the exercise 
of these faithful strictures will not 
be misunderstood. 

The work consists of a Preface 
and five Essays. We mention the 
Preface because it is unusually 
long. Whether the author has 
done wisely in occupying nearly 
sixty pages with preliminary ob- 
servations, which might, with great 
propriety, have been thrown into 
the Essays, is not to us a matter 
of doubt. Many readers never pe- 
ruse an ordinary preface, and very 
few along one. They do not like 
to be detained in the porch ; the 
mansion itself is the object of their 
visit. And though the entrance- 
hall should be lined with figures in 
gorgeous array, they pass by them 


with a slight notice, and hasten 
to the less decorated, but more in- 
teresting personages of the drawing 
room. We are not satisfied with 
the reason our author assigns for 
thus detaining us all but in limine, 
We have said that the body of the 
work is distributed into five Essays; 
in the Preface he tells us that when 
the subject first occurred to his 
thoughts, twelve or fifteen charac- 
teristics of our Lord’s teaching pre- 
sented themselves, all of which he 
hoped to illustrate in a volume, 
“ But,” he adds, ‘the expansive 
nature of the subject soon warned 
me of the necessity of selection, 
For this end I divided the series 
into two classes of primary and se. 
condary importance; intending to 
confine myself to the former. The 
same cause induced me again to 
compound with my intentions, and 
to omit some even of primary impor- 
tance.” The author then mentions 
two of these; first, the evangeli- 
calness of our Lord’s teaching ; and 
second, the fact that he was his 
own prevailing subject. We hardly 
know what our author means by 
the first; and as to the second, it 
might with the greatest propriety, 
have been classed under the sub- 
ject or subjects of his ministry. 
But the truth is, that of the five 
Essays, not one is devoted to this 
obvious topic. 

If a work is distributed into 
chapters, and sections, and para- 
graphs; all carefully noticed in the 
table of contents, we hope that, at 
least, the greater divisions of the 
book will be clear and appropriate. 
The title of the volume is 
chosen ; and it led us to look for 
some simple and obvious division: 
but these, perhaps, our author 
might consider as common place. 
It struck us as not a little re 
markable, that the five topics, 
which comprehend the whole body 
of the work, might, with great 
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propriety, have been classed under 
one benanthe mode, or manner of 
our Lord’s teaching. Here are the 
topics ; authority, originality, spi- 
rituality, tenderness and benevo- 
lence, and practicalness. The 
difficulty, therefore, as it appears 
tous, under which the author la- 
boured, of selecting a few out of the 
many characteristics of our Lord’s 
teaching which presented them- 
selves to his mind, arose from his 
want of referring his ideas tocertain 
great leading principles, under 
which a vast number of subordi- 
nate details might, with perfect 
priety, order, and beauty, have 
i arranged. We know it is 
difficult, unless it be to the high and 
master spirits of our race, to see at 
once the extent of a great subject ; 
and to comprehend, under certain 
leading ideas, which will naturally 
branch out in every direction in 
which it is needful to follow them, 
the whole that an ample discussion 
of it may receive; yet a little 
time, a great deal of meditation, 
and the labour of casting and re- 
casting the materials, may qualify 
men of literary habits to present 
their thoughts in that lucid order, 
Without which, redundancies and 
Tepetitions are inevitable; and 
without which, also, no book will 
command a general and long-con- 
tinued attention. The intelligent 
teaders of this volume (for it will 
many intelligent readers,) will, 
by running their eye over the con- 
tents, see the propriety of our re- 
marks; and, with us, wish that the 
second edition may not be sent 
forth without receiving that remo- 
delling of which, though laborious, 
the materials to be found in it ren- 
der it worthy. 

We have adverted to the division 
of the work into five essays; and 
have given the topics of these 
Tespectively above. We will now 
advert to the second essay. It is 
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entitled ‘“‘ The originality of our 
Lord’s teaching.” This is the only 
essay that is divided into sections. 
Of these there are seven. The subjects 
are as follow: ‘ Of God the Father. 
Concerning Himself. Of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; and of a Spi- 
ritual Church. On Satanic Agency. 
On the Immortality of the Soul, and 
the Resurrection of the Body. OF 
the Final Judgment.” Atthe eigh 
page we meet with the following 
passage :-— 


** My object is not to attempt a textual 
and detailed exposition of the truths he 
(Christ) taught, the words he uttered— 
though these, of necessity, will be con- 
stantly before us, as our only data, and 
source of illustration—but to elicit and 
exemplify the peculiar qualities by which 
these truths and words, when viewed as 
a whole, are distinguished. With the © 
substance of what he taught, we are all 
more or less familiar, since, in common 
with the stupendous miracles which 
marked his path, the purity and perfec- 
tion of his character, his amazing death, 
and glorious resurrection, it forms an 
important part of our scripture reading, 
and is one of the ordinary topics of pulpit 
instruction.” 


Now, on recurring to the distriba- 
tion of the essay into the sections 
above-mentioned, an inconsistency 
is apparent; for how is it possible 
for the author to illustrate these 


oints without exhibiting the truths 
involved in them; and how can 
this be done without showing what 
our Lord taught? We think, 
therefore, the distinction our author 
has made between what he terms 
the * peculiar qualities” of our 
Lord’s teaching, and the words 
he uttered and the truths he incul- 
cated, is fanciful rather than real; 
for how can we show the peculiar 
qualities of a thing without show- 
ing what the thing itself is? for the 
peculiar qualities which form its 
characteristics are just what logi- 
cians have accurately termed spe- 
cial differences, which, while they 
show what the thing itself is, dis- 

412 
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tinguish it from other things which 
bear to it some resemblance. 

We will now give some specimens 
of the author's style. 


“When, in the fulness of time, the 
eternal Son came forth from the bosom of 
the’ Father, he came into a region of 
spiritual darkness. Ages of enquiry, 
conjecture, and effort, had only served to 
demonstrate the fact—that man, ‘by 
searching, cannot find out God!’ Legis- 
lators, philosophers, and poets—the pride 
of their time, and the boast of their spe- 
cies—had toiled to construct a system 
whose top should reach unto heaven, but 
in vain; they built only to the clouds. 
Reason, confident in her resources, had 
sent forth her sons under all auspices, and 
in every direction : but they returned de- 
feated and disheartened ; the footsteps of 
truth could no where be found. In vain 
had generation after generation asked, in 
its way to oblivion, ‘ What is truth?’ 
The devotee had urged his enquiry at the 
shrine of his God; the priest at his altar 
of sacrifice ; the sage had repeated it as he 
walked amidst the works and wonders of 
creation ; but nothing was heard in reply ; 
nothing, but the faint and bewildering 
echo, ‘ What is truth ?” Darkness covered 
the earth, and gross darkness the minds 
of the people.” 


From the authority of Christ, as 
a teacher, we select the following 
passage :— 
“ But chiefly let us recall to our recol- 
. lection the unbroken series of pregnant 
woes which he denounced during his last 
visit to the Temple. Long had he walked 
like an incarnate conscience through their 
guilty land; and often had they been 
troubled, and trembled at the rebuke of 
his sacred presence. Having very nearly 
filled the capacious measure of their 
iniquity by rejecting him, they were about 
to make it overflow by his crucifixion. 
Undeterred by the appalling prospect, 
he came with unfaltering steps to the 
scene of his sufferings, to finish the work 
that was given him todo. Finding him- 
self surrounded in the Temple by a large 
assembly of Jewish doctors, scribes, and 
lawyers, and pharisees, the very elements 
and essence of the nation’s guilt; he 
assailed and demolished the enormous 
fabric of sanctimonious hypocrisy, which 
their laborious impiety had reared, and, 
with the fearlessness and fidelity of the 
King of martyrs, denounced and delivered 
his tinal protest against the pride and the 
power which upheld it. They had occa- 


sionally heard his fearful communications 
before, and trembled for their security, 
for every word was a weapon: but now 
having regularly invested and approached 
their fortified guilt, he opened on them 
the dreadful artillery of his divine male- 
diction. An occasional flash had before 
apprised them that a storm might be near; 
but now, having collected together all the 
materials of a tempest into one black and 
fearful mass, and having awed them to 
silence as nature is hushed when awaiting 
a crisis, he discharged its tremendous 
contents, in one volleyed and prolonged 
explosion, on their guilty and unsheltered 
heads.”’"—p. 23. 


*€ That question in religion which takes 
precedence of every other ; the existence 
of God excepted ; and which gives cha- 
racter and importance to them all, is the 
ancient enquiry, entailed with unabated 
interest on each succeeding generation. 
‘If a man die, shall he live again?’ 
Independent of revelation—if indeed any 
of the human race have been quite inde- 
pendent of it—men have generally antici- 
pated a future existence, as a doctrine 
harmonizing with their desires and wants, 
and with the character of a righteous 
moral Governor. The instinctive horror 
with which the soul recoils from the 
thought of annihilation ; its ardent long- 
ing after a perpetuity of life, and its 
strong presentiment of its constant pro- 
gress in knowledge and power up to the 
moment of death; its capability of ab- 
stracting itself from this world, and con- 
ceiving of universal natures, and nobler 
states of being; the prodigality with 
which it lavishes its great powers on un- 
worthy objects, owing to the inadequacy 
of every thing earthly to engage them; 
the necessity of the hope of immortality 
to develop and give scope to its latent 
powers ; and the principle and design of 
a moral government, in punishing sin and 
rewarding virtue: these considerations 
are so many steps by which men have 
emerged from the sepulchre, ascended 
the throne, and in hope, seized the crown 
of immortality. Now throughout the 
kingdom of animated nature, wherever an 
organ or faculty is to exist characteristic 
of the species to which it belongs, a kind 
of pre-assurance is given, a practical an- 
ticipation that it will by and bye be de- 
veloped ; nor is this prophecy ever falsi- 
fied. The most perfect human being 1s, 
at best, in this world, nothing more than 
an unfinished sketch of humanity ; a crea- 
ture full of these pre-assurances and an- 
ticipations of future development and 
final perfection: unless, then, his instinet 
and essential principles are a splendid 
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falsehood ; unless the divine sigantures 
impressed on his nature be a forgery, 
adeep-laid conspiracy against all right 
and happiness, we are warranted in the 
hope of immortality.”—pp. 196, 197. 


“Had we been the individuals to 
whose retirement under the fig-tree he 
was privy; whose history he disclosed at 
the well of Samaria ; to whose unuttered 
thoughts he so often adverted and re- 
plied, as others reply to our words, and 
towhom he pledged his unceasing pre- 
sence, wherever we might be scattered, 
or wherever we might meet: should we 
not have felt the natural impossibility of 
leaving the presence of such a being, and 
have yielded to the impressive thought, 
the unavoidable inference, that he who 
stood before us in mysterious combina- 
tion with a nature like our own, was at 
the same moment present, in his superior 
nature, in regions immeasurably remote 
from earth—the sovereign and uncircum- 
scribed energy of the universe? He 
defended his alleged breach of the sab- 
batic law, by affirming, that in his 
providential capacity, like the eternal 
Father, he knew no sabbath ; that as the 
soundness of the man he had restored 
was the result of his healing power, so 
the repose of the universe was the result 
of his unintermitting activity, conjointly 
with the Father. With the same unaf- 
fected simplicity and ease, he both ac- 
knowledged inferiority to God, and 
Claimed equality with him; and pro- 
mised to every christian, in the Fa- 
ther’s name, ‘ We will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.’ Now 
could we have heard these new and di- 
verse statements from his lips, without 
feeling that the being who advanced 
them was a new form of existence ; that 
in his person time and eternity, infinity 
and limitation, laws the most opposite, 
met and were reconciled ; that we be- 
held in him the grand anomaly of infinite 
majesty, clothed with meekness ; supreme 

ion rendering obedience ; absolute 
sovereignty, exhibiting entire resigna- 
iy i God, manifest in the flesh ?”—pp. 


We leave the above extracts to 
speak for themselves. They are 
fait specimens of the general style 
of the work, and the manner in 
which the different subjects which 
occur in it are treated. Our readers 
will perceive. that Mr. H.’s style is 
hot sententious, It is adapted, 
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when employed with a suitable 
tone and manner, to produce a 
powerful effect in the pulpit. 
Whether it is quite so suitable for 
a large discussional work, admits 
of doubt. We are not, indeed, 
without numerous examples of the 
rhetorical and poetic style in the 
works of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop 
Hall, Thomas Adams, Edward 
Irving, and some living writers and 
preachers whom we forbear to 
name. It is true that these writers 
differ from each other; but except- 
ing some of the writings of Bishop 
Hall and those of T. Adams, it 
may be affirmed, that whatever 
they pronounced, they penned ora- 
tions. They were so much accus- 
tomed, we imagine, to employ 
figurative language, and to deco- 
rate the sentiments they had to 
convey in a sort of pomp of expres- 
sion when in the pulpit, that when 
seated at the writing table, to pre- 
pare for the eye the same truths 
they had addressed to the ear, the 
force of habit was too strong for the 
refinement of taste. And yet, had 
taste had the mastery, the authors 
referred to would have been more 
read than celebrated : as it is, they 
are more celebrated than read. 
We laud the prose works of Milton, 
and the sermons of Jeremy ‘Naylor, 
but we read them asa duty. We 
praise, (we are compelled to do it) 
the pages of Addison, of Paley, 
and of Robert Hall. But do we 
read these latter authors as a duty ? 
No. We read them as a source 
of delight. We recur to them 
again and again. They amuse, 
they interest, they satisfy the mind ; 
while they, at the same time, con- 
vey valuable instruction. Their 
style is the genuine expression of 
their thoughts and emotions. It 
is not strained, laboured, highly 
wrought, with the view of pro- 
ducing effect. There are no patch- 
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work decorations; no gorgeous 
trappings. Their ornaments are 
like the graceful robe, not like the 
stiff, uneasy, obtrusive court dress, 
which almost entirely conceals what 
a bad taste designed it to adorn. 
We freely confess our aversion 
to this court dress. We had rather 
have negligence than pomposity. 
We had rather see an author in his 
. slippers and morning gown, than in 
all the silk, brocade, and slashed 
garments with which he can con- 
ceal the true shape and bearing of 
his person. A bad taste in com- 
position is, indeed, much more 
bearable when addressed to the 
ear, than when submitted to the 
eye. In the former case we ascribe 
it to warmth of feeling; in the 
latter, we know not what apology 
to make for it. Let our young 
aspirants for literary fame be on 
their guard. The number who are 
to be imposed on by the mere 
splendour of diction, is daily, as 
education advances, becoming less 
considerable. Men are beginning to 
see that simplicity is not weak- 
ness; and that to bedizen with 
meretricious ornaments is no evi- 
dence of strength. If an author, 
indeed, assign to himself a certain 
space to occupy, and if that with 
which he proposes to fill it, is of 
itself ieeleenien he must, from 
necessity, make up the deficiency 
with some addimenta or other; 
and as words, and allusions, and 
fine figures of speech are much 
more readily obtained than genuine 
and valuable ideas, we have many 
works which present specimens of 
the various ways in which common 
place and every-day thoughts can 
be grandiloquently expressed. But 
we do beseech our young preachers, 
and writers teo, to cultivate sim- 
plicity. Let them read such writers 
as excel in this primary grace of 
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composition ; and avoid the turgid, 
gorgeous, decorated style, in which 
the substance is lost in the midst 
of the accidents which surround it, 
If Homer, and Horace, and Virgil 
had written in this style; or if 
Cowper (in his letters we mean), 
or Paley, or Robert Hall, had 
written in this style, would the 
former have ranked among the 
ancient, or the latter among the 
modern classics? Unquestionably 
not. The florid and the bombastic 
in writing may, for a short period, 
usurp authority in the public mind 
over the simple; but like all 
usurped power, it is an authority 
that cannot be permanently main- 
tained. The unnaturally variegated, 
the grotesque, and even the mon- 
strous, may attract for a time ; but 
the simplicity of nature, with no 
other ornament than that beauty 
which is inseparable from her, will 
survive all the splendour of a me- 
retricious adorning, and live in the 
ancient and modern classic page, 
when all the pomp, and pageantry, 
and decoration which excites, for 
its day, the gaze and the ignorant 
wonder of the half and the ill- 
instructed, shall have passed away 
into oblivion. 

We offer these remarks because ° 
we see a tendency in some quar- 
ters, and in the author whose work 
is now before us, to indulge in a 
turgid, and too highly decorated 
style of composition. It is true, 
that in Mr. Harris's book there are 
many passages free from this in- 
flated finery: these serve to show 
that the author, would he but study 
the true graces of composition, 
might avoid the danger to which, 
from his luxuriant imagination, he 
is exposed, and produce a work 
which would bear the test of just, 
or even of rigid, criticism. 
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The Christian Keepsake and Missionary the composition of these volumes, it is 
Annual. Edited by the Rev. William obvious that sometimes the author- 
Ellis. 1836. London: Fisher, Son, and ship is supplied for the sake of the 
a in morocco, gilt, 17 Plates, artist, and sometimes the artist is em- 

WE have often said that ‘ Annuals? oie trate ening readers to 

of all sorts have had their day; but getoct these mutual accommodations ; 

we must own, that the greatly in- but we are persuaded they will own 
creased interest that is given to the +1: both authors and artists have suc- 

Christian Keepsake for 1836, has led -oeded to admiration. We refer to 

us to doubt our own ree mee This Goasitsand sanntin dn take, tn 

beautiful volume has only reached our ja of ptm pal ‘el of 

table within a few days, and therefore may tg = atrati ty — d- 

we cannot pronounce upon the merits . a> : 

‘ ; pes are from the gifted pencils of 

rsa gs eS gga but pes we Melville, Bartlett, and Catherwood ; 
yell cag m prose and verse, and the descriptions from the equally 
appear to us well adapted to instruct gifted pens of Messrs. Kidd, Conder, 


tmp piene the religions ay and Carne. We can cordially recom- 


- mend this as a larger and more elegant 
sad of Mr. Wilberforce, by thosewho  \ojume than pony its ae be 
knew them well, are like the beautiful onl and a0 coma ie tee of 
portraits by which they are adorned, doe nubile P age 
atonce characteristic and happy. In °P ’ 


The Descent into Hell, with an Analysis perfunctorily; and if he would com- 
and Notes. To which are added, Uriel, prehend those portions which, to us 
a Fragment, and three Odes. By John matter-of-fact men, appear mystical, 
A, Heraud. 18mo. pp. 295. he must bring to it not only attention, 

Tuis poem requires no common de- _ buta spirit akin to that of the writer— 

gree of attention. He who would un- an aspiring soul, that will bear him 

derstand those parts of it which are far above “ this visible diurnal sphere,” 
easy to be comprehended, must not We select a few stanzas from the first 
peruse it (as we critics, with shame we page. 

confess it, sometimes peruse books,) 

at | ee ee er 
On Emulation mastering Death and Time ; 
On Hope, like Love, that acts an alien part, 
As if above, or nnder, she would climb. 
Having no region on the world’s wide chart, 
In spirit though present alway. Therefore I, 
In spirit sought her in the great Earth’s Heart. 
Earth’s Heart, where time is not, — capacity 
Eonian, whose clear light no shadow flings 
On gnomoned dial, from apparent sky. 
But song is of the sense, and words have wings; 
Their work by motion relative they raise, 
Order of sequence, and the seem of things.” 


_ all is not of this character. Take the following on the dead body of 
our Lord, 
“ How beautiful in death is He! How calm 
That cold, chaste countenance, that seems to smile 
Even yet! that frame that flourished like the palm. 


FS pry and in stateliness, a pile 
exquisite proportions, symmetr . 
And grace, how lovelily ’ Those biand lips, whence guile 
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Was alien, yet are parted lovelily, 
As eloquence still lingered mutely there ; 
And still that forehead is of dignity! 


The brave are beautiful in death!----and here 
Lies on his field of fame, the Victor-Chief— 
And here shall also be his sepulchre. 


Bright—everlasting—be thy fame ; though brief 


Thy glorious life. Thoa 


arrior of our Faith, 


Hero of Peace, and Champion of Belief.” 


We have only one or two remarks 
to make on this poem. It is not cal- 
culated for general readers; it will 
not, therefore, be popular. And yet, 
in many passages, there is a wonderful 
simplicity and beauty, and in some 
places, not a little that rises to the 
sublime; but the popular mind must 
have that which is easy to be appre- 
hended ; and it will ever turn with 
distaste from the perplexed, the mys- 
tical, and even the difficult. The title is 
not well chosen. The term Hell is em- 
ployed as synonymous with Hades ; 
but, even in this sense, the author 
sometimes employs it in a mystical, 
rather than in ascriptural, sense: as, in 
his Analysis II. he says, 

“‘The darkness of hades which accom- 
panied the crucifixion.” 

A brief analysis precedes a more 
general one. The general topics of 
the former are, ‘The Captivity, 
Hades, Earth, Chaos, the Restora- 
tion, the Preaching, the Judgment.” 
Our readers may form an idea of the 


comprehensive character of the poem, 
from the more general analysis of the 
first part, The Captivity. It is as 
follows : 

** West of the holy city, over which 
Hell and Satan are represented as hover- 
ing, an innumerable company of saints 
are assembled in acts of prayer and 
praise, on a mountain, called the Moun- 
tain of Seth! Moses, David, Aschylus, 
Plato, Socrates, Hesiod, Cyrus, with the 
son of Sirach, successively take part in 
the hymns, which compose the Canto. 
After which, the chorus, consisting of the 
angelic guardians of Heaven, Earth, and 
Hades, celebrate the birth and death of 
man, the generation of the Messiah, the 
creation of angels, and the being and 
power of God.” 

The strange assembly of saints will 
alarm some of our orthodox friends, 
and they will ask, how, in any sound 
mind, could heathen philosophers, 
poets, and conquerors be associated 
with the Great Lawgiver, and the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel? They shall 
hear the voice of David. 


“ Then Israel’s singer made his song excel, 
He raised his voice, and took his harp in hand. 


* Behold how good it is, that brethren should dwell 
In unity together. Sweet it is 
As the rich unguent that o’er Aaron fell, 


From head to beard, and even deigned to kiss 
His garment-skirts. “lis precious dew 
Distill’d on Hermon in fine essences. 

Yea, it refreshes Zion’s mountains too ; 

For there the blessing of eternal life, 

The Lord our God shall evermore renew.’ ” 


Such a song, in such an assembly, 
will at once lead those of our readers 
who have perused Milton, and dipped 
into Dante, to conjecture that the au- 
thor has made these great writers, if not 
his models, at least the exemplars, of 


what he deems excellent in the scenery 
and personages best suited to the ge- 
nius of the poet. Another quotation 
will present the author to the reader 
with great advantage. It is from a 
choral hymn to the Deity. 


** High as the eagle’s soar, far as morn’s glow ; 
At all time present, and in every place ; 
First, last ; One, yet all number, and aye now : 
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Thou art—before all time, beyond all space, 
Above all heights ; lower than all dopte, in hell ; 


Glorious in heaven, on earth how ful 


of grace! 


All light and life flow from thee, as a well : 

Thou spreadest the curtain of the firmament, 

To make thy majesty endurable. 

Thou dwellest in the sky, asin a tent ; 

The beams of thy high chambers in the deep 

Are laid—and under earth the floods are bent. 
Thou badest them her keystone overleap, 

And cover her as with a monstrous weed ; 

They stood above the hills a massy heap.”—p. 76. 


One word, in conclusion, in favour 
of this poem. None can understand 
it but those who are conversant with 


The Book of Genesis; with brief expla- 
natory and practical Observations, and 
copious marginal References. By the 
Rev. Waldo Sibthorp, B. D., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and Minister 
of St. James’s Chapel, Ryde. Small 
folio. London. 1835. 


Tue author of this unpretending ex- 
position tells us, it was commenced 
with a view of explaining, as briefly 
as possible, ‘‘the true sense of the 
word of God, whenever a difficulty or 
doubt might be supposed to arise re- 
specting it in the mind of a devout and 


attentwe reader.”’ The author, in 
prosecuting this design, has endea- 
voured to assign a definite meaning to 

obscure word or expression; to 
unfold the meaning of each sentence ; 
tomark the beauty and force of par- 
ticular words or expressions in the 
original Hebrew ; to connect, in the 
narrative, the order of time and events ; 
to reconcile apparent contradictions ; 
to give a brief spiritual and practical 
improvement; and finally, by copious 
marginal references, to make the Holy 
Scriptures their own interpreter. Mr. 
8. very wisely abandoned the para- 

tic mode of exposition — that 
torpedo touch by which the sacred 
olume appears deprived of half its 
vitality; and adopted a plan in which 
the exposition is placed in as close 
Wxta-position as possible with the 
text, and with the word or sentence it 
explains, and thus it may be read 
Without the text, or in connexion with 
it. It is in fact a marginal explanation, 
Which the reader may, if he pleases, 
llerweave with the text itself, so as 
form out of the whole one conti- 
Mous work. The author tells us he 

N.$. NO. 130. 


scripture history, and the page of pro- 
phecy. 


hesitated about the publication of the 
volume, because ‘* there are so many 
valuable commentaries and expositions 
of the whole, or of parts of the sacred 
volume.” But pastoral and local con- 
siderations prevailed with him to give 
it to the press, and to leave it to the 
blessing of Heaven. 

The work bears a resemblance to 
the annotations of the Assembly of 
Divines, and to the Dutch annotations ; 
and though much more succinct, it is 
not unlike Poole’s compression of the 
sense of his synopsis. It bears no 
resemblance to the works of Dod- 
dridge, of Orton, of Scott, or of Henry. 
It requires less time and less thought 
than any of these commentaries; but 
it has the commendation, which cannot 
be given to each of these, of containing 
much that illustrates the sacred book 
in a very small compass. It is lumi- 
nous, succinct, spiritual, practical, 
and, as far as it goes, satisfactory. 
The author would, in all probability, 
have found it much easier to have 
written a larger volume; but in labour- 
ing to be brief, he has not, we can 
assure our readers, become obscure. 
We cordially commend the work to 
the attention of those who have not 
the time requisite for the perusal of 
more elaborate works; but who wish 
to become accurately acquainted with 
this inspired historical book of Ge- 
nesis. As an inspired book its value 
cannot be duly appreciated ; and even 
as an historical record of the creation 
of the world, and the early history of 
the human race, it is of inestimable 
worth. It sheds a lustre not only on 
the rise of the Jewish, but on that of 
many other people, whose subsequent 

4 
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history, taken up and carried onward 

by later writers, both sacred and pro- 

fane, serves to confirm the truth of the 

first book of the Holy Bible, and to 

A. M. 1. 

B. C. 4004.—1. In the beginning, God 
created (1) the heaven(2) and the 
earth (3). 


ball, called the earth, moving in it, and next mentioned. 
God alone is from everlasting to everlasting. All else 


which we inhabit. 
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attest so far the validity of its claim to 
inspiration. We subjoin a very brief 
specimen of the work, omitting the 
marginal references. 


(1) Called into being out of nothing, 
by his mere will, infinite power, and 
wisdom. (2) The whole boundless 
expanse, as distinct from that material 
(3) That world 


had a beginning—this is enough for us to know—and should produce 
humble adoration of the Great Creator of all. 


2. And the earth(4) was without 
form and void (5); and darkness was 
upon the deep(6); and the Spirit 
of God moved upon (7) the face of 
the waters (8). 


(4) In its primitive and chaotic 
state, in which it existed in a period 
we have no account of. (5) A rude 
desolate mass. (6) Involving the whole 
of this chaotie mass. (7) Gently ayi- 
tated, (8) which covered the surface 


of the earth; this was preparatory to the reduction of the whole chaos to 
order and beauty, and to the further work of God. By the same Almighty 
worker, the soul of a sinner is brought from darkness and disorder to 


spiritual order and beauty. 


Six Months in a Convent: a Narrative of 


Rebecca Theresa Reed, late Inmate of the 
Ursuline Convent, Mount Benedict, 
Charlestown, Massachusetts. With an 
Introduction. London. Ward and Co. 
18mo. pp. 108, cloth boards. 
Tuis is a most instructive and admo- 
nitory narrative. 
the secrets of these conventual prison- 
houses, and the tale is enough to teach 


romantic girls and silly parents to 


take heed before they confide them- 


selves or their children to the hands 


of these reverend mothers. We find, 
from the American papers, that a faux 
pas has also occurred at a Catholic 
nunnery, near Pittsburgh, which has 


caused the whole sisterhood, with their 


priest, to avoid the indignation of the 
outraged community by flight. When 
these seminaries of vice are rearing 
their heads in various parts of our own 
country, we rejoice that such an ex- 


posure is brought within the reach of 
It is a narrative 


the English reader. 
of the deepest interest, and will do 
much good. Another edition has been 


sent us from Scotland, published by 


Mr. Gallie, of Glasgow. 


The First Lent Lilies. A Tale for Chil- 
dren. 18mo. pp. 36. London, 1835. 
A veERY excellent novellette, well 
adapted to correct an overbearing and 
selfish spirit in children, and to en- 


It discloses some of 


courage the practice of kindness and 
self-denial. 


The Way of Peace Lost and Regained. By 
the Author of the above. 18mo. pp. 72. 
London, 1834. 

A Tae for the coast. The scene is 

near Dawlish, the dramatis persone 

fishermen and smugglers. The morals 
these: ‘ An inheritance may be gotten 
hastily at the beginning, but the end 
thereof shall not be blessed.” —Prov. 

xx. 21. ‘* Meditate in the law, day 

and night, that thou mayest observe 

to do according to all that is written 
therein; for then thou shalt make thy 

Way prosperous, and then thou shalt 

have good success.”—Joshua i. 8. 

‘* The tongue of the stammerers shall 

speak plainly.” —Is. xxxii. 4. ‘* Out 

of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise.” —Matt. 

xxi. 16. 


Heaven Unveiled, or Views of Immortal 
Life and Glory. By Joseph Freeman. 


18mo. pp. 226. London. Westley and 
Davis. 1835. 
Tue author of this volume has under- 
taken an arduous work. He is of 
opinion that the inconsistency that 
marks the conduct of many, who be- 
lieve in the existence of heaven, arises 
from the fact, that they are destitute 
of avivid and distinct conception of 
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that state. His object in the small 
yolume before us is to give depth, 
accuracy, and vivacity to our concep- 
tions of the world of light and happi- 
ness; and the attempt is deserving of 
praise. The work consists of eight 
parts, exclusive of a short preface and 
a few concluding remarks. These 
eight divisions may be regarded as so 
many essays, embracing the following 
topics: —Heaven, the Dwelling-place 
of God; the Residence of Christ; 
the Abode of Angels; the Habitation 
ofthe Just; a State of Rest; a State 
of Activity; a Place of Enjoyment ; 
a World of social Intercourse and 
Friendship. These topics are ex- 
panded and illustrated in a pleasing 
manner, and with much simplicity. 
There is also in the work this great 
excellence, the author has kept in 
view, throughout the whole volume, 
the indissoluble connexion between a 
holy and devout state of the affections 
towards God, and the peace, joy, and 
eternal happiness of the man who is 
the subject of it. Holiness is, indeed, 
the fundamental principle of all that 
blessedness, which the redeemed spirit 
is destined to enjoy in the paradise of 
God. Without it there is no foretaste 
of heaven on earth; while the subject 
of it has, even here, in this sublunary 
vale, at once an antepast and a pledge 
of the celestial blessedness. His 
“citizenship is in heaven,” and he is 
anticipating and hastening towards its 
enjoyment. 

Two Lectures on Taste. By James Carter. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Tr is not customary with us to notice 
works of mere taste and science, but we 
feel coustrained to depart from our 
usual practice, torecommend Mr. Car- 
ter’s lectures, both on account of their 
intrinsic merit, and of our desire to 
promote the interests of so clever and 

ving a man. 

Mr. Carter is evidently a man of 
genins and taste, and had his early and 
continued attention been directed to 

rary pursuits, instead of manual 
our, he would probably have occu- 
Pied a distinguished place in the walks 
ofliterature and science. But his only 
study has been his shop-board, and his 
only library a few borrowed books, 
read at intervals, snatched from his 
employment as atailor. The lectures, 
now published, were delivered before 
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the Colchester Philosophical Society, 
to the astonishment and delight of the 
audience ; they have the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Macintosh—no mean name 
in the literary circle of Colonia Cama- 
loduni—and appear to have obtained 
the support of a considerable body of 
subscribers. 

We shall be happy if our recommen- 
dation shall induce many more sub- 
seribers to purchase this little volume, 
both for their own gratification and for 
the relief of a worthy and gifted man, 
whose health is enfeebled, and who has 
a large family depending mainly on his 
now very feeble and interrupted exer- 
tions for their support. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


The Congregational Hymna Book is now at 
Press, and will be published in three editions of 
different sizes, ander the anspices of the Congre- 
gational Union of Eogland and Wales before the 
close of the year. 

The Rev. Enstace Carey haa in the Press a 
Memoir of the Rev. William Carey, D.D. more 
than furty years Missionary in Ladia, Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the College of Fort 
William, &c. &c, The Work will comprise a 
Review of his Early Life and entrance upon the 
Christian Ministry, by himself. A Recollection 
of bis Early Life, by a Beloved Sister. Aa 
* Attempt at a Memoir, &c.” By the late Rev. 
Andrew Puller. A Critique upon his Character 
and Labours as an Oriental Scholar and Trans- 
lator. By Dr. Wilson, Professor of Oriental 
Literature, in the University of Oxford, &c. &c. 

The Kingdom of Christ in Conflict with the 
Kingdoms of this World. A Discourse delivered 
in George Street Chapel, Manchester, June 10th, 
1835, at the Association of the Baptist Churches 
for the Counties of York and Lancaster, and 
published at their reqnest. By the Rev. B. God- 
win, of Bradford, Yorkshire. 

In a state of forwardness for publication, 4 
Second Edition, with very material improve- 
ments, of a Memorial of Felix Neff, the Alpine 
Pastor. By W. 8. Ellerby. 

Hints to Parents on the Religions Education 
of Children. By Gardiner Spring, D.D., Pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 
With a Pilate. 

Missionary Remains: or Sketches of the Lives 
of Evarts, Cornelius, and Wisner, successively 
Secretaries of the American Board of Comnais- 
sioners for Foreiga Missions. With an Introduc- 
tion by Samuel H. Cox, D.D., and Notes by the 
Rev. W. Ellis. 

Scripture Biography; comprehending all the 
Names mentioned in the Oid and New Testa- 
ments. By Esther Copley. {£ vol. demy 8vo., 
containing upwards of 600 pages. 

The Providence of God illustrated, by the Au- 
thor of History in all Ages. 12mo. 

Village Sermons, by Arthur Roberts, M.A. 
Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 12mo. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Ellis, Wife of the Rev. W. 
Ellis, late Missionary in the South Sea Islands, 
and Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society ; containing notices of Heathen Society— 
of the details of Missionary Life—and of the 
manifestations of Divine faithfulness in severe 
and protracted snfferings. By the Rev. W. Ellis. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS, 


PLAN FOR THE DISCHARGE OF THE PRESENT DEBTS ON OUR CHAPELS, 
AND TO ASSIST THE ERECTIONS OF OTHERS. 


, 


THe apostolical precept, ‘‘ to owe no man any thing,” is as obligatory on 
Christian communities as on individual Christians. 

This, however, has been most imperfectly regarded by the different religious 
denominations of this country, and amongst most of them disobedience has 
produced, as in all similar cases, much disquietude and trouble. 

A chapel debt has been too often incurred in the hope that the greater portion 
of it would be contributed by the religious public, and the irksome task has 
usually devolved on the Pastor to visit the Metropolis and the other great 
towns, and to present his ‘‘ Chapel Case” to the notice of liberal Christians, 

Manifold evils have resulted from a system which is alike expensive and in- 
effective, but which must be perpetuated until some combined effort to be made 
to provide funds to cancel existing debts, and to assist in the erection of new 
chapels for our increasing denomination. 

The compact arrangements of the Wesleyan Methodist connexion have en- 
abled them to sustain the burden of a much greater debt than the Congrega- 
tional churches owe, and by their combined influence to erect, in eligible situ- 
ations, new Chapels, in a manner that the divided energies of our denomina- 
tion will not suffer individuals to attempt. 

The Baptist denomination having felt the inconvenience and disgrace of the 
Chapel Case system, have organized ‘‘ a Building Fund,” from which grants 
are made to supersede the pain and the expense of personal application. 

Seventeen years ago the members of the establishment organized their Church 
Building Society, which by voluntary subscriptions, aided by several Letters 
of the King, have raised £188,243., which sum has been instrumental in 
building or enlarging 1151 churches or chapels, which provide 289,760 additi- 
onal sittings, and it is most creditable to them to state, that 216,150 are 
appropriated to the poor. 

The universal dislike which is expressed to the common method of 
raising funds, and the urgent claims for the enlargement of old chapels, and 
the erection of new ones, which are heard on every side, imperatively call 
upon our denomination to emulate the wise and successful arrangements of 
other bodies, and by a united and liberal effort, to supersede a system of 
mendicity, which is at once dishonourable and mischievous. This business has 
been a subject of deliberation at the Annual Assembly of the Congregational 
Union for three years, and successive committees have been appointed to 
consider it. At the Assembly in May last, Dr. Burder presented the 
subjoined Report, which gave rise to an animated discussion, when the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were adopted : 

‘* That the Report now submitted to this Meeting, be printed in the Appet- 
dix to the Minutes, and in the pages of the Magazines, for the purpose of 
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exciting discussion upon the system proposed, both in our respective Associa- 
tions and amongst the churches in general: and that this Meeting earnestly 
recommends it to the attentive consideration of all the bodies associated in 
this Union. 

“That the Committee of this Union be instructed to take such steps as 
may be found expedient to ascertain the aggregate amount of debt on the 
Chapels of our denomination, together with any information that may be 


calculated to facilitate the object contemplated by the former resolution.” 
In pursuance of the first Resolution, we now insert the Report of the Com- 


mittee. 

«1, That in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee the system which so generally 
prevails, of collecting money for the 
building and enlarging of Chapels by 
the personal application of Ministers, 
is,on many accounts, highly objection- 
able, and ought, if possible, to be 
superseded by a better system. 

“2, That the efforts of the Baptist 
denomination* to establish a building 
fund have been attended with a degree 
of success which presents encourage- 
ment to similar and to more extended 
exertions; and that the approbation 
generally expressed of the recent 
éeflorts of the Welsh Churches, of our 
own order, to liquidate the debts on 
their Chapels, presents additional ex- 
citement and encouragement.t 

“3. That in order to effect an entire 
and satisfactory termination of the 
Present system, it is necessary that 
there be a zealous and cordial co- 
operation between the Churches and 
Ministers of the Metropolis and those 
of the country at large. 





*The Baptist Building Fund was esta- 
in London, November, 1824, and 
has almost exclusively derived its support 
from the metropolis, and yet its aggregate 
annual income has exceeded ¢ 1000. 
t Little more than two years ago, the 
Ish Congregational Churches owed on 
their Chapel account £34,000, but by 
acombined and liberal effort, they raised 
More than £19,000 amongst themselves, 
and nearly £3000 in England. So that 
they have —— their serious debt to- 
- Surely the wealthy Congrega 
tional Churches of England might speedily 
§ and do likewise. 


“4. That for the purposes of an 
efficient co-operation, there should be 
district or provincial Unions, com- 
prising, in each, an adequate number 
of County Associations, to form a 
district Society, which shall raise its 
own funds, and conduct, without con- 
troul, its own concerns, with a view to 
aid, within its own extended bounda- 
ries, the building and enlargement of 
Chapels, and to assist in relieving from 
the burden of debt such as greatly 
need the help of Christian benevo- 
lence. 

‘* 5, That in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee about five district Societies 
would be sufficient for the churches of 
our own order in England; and that 
they might be designated the Southern 
District, the Western, the Central, the 
North-Eastern, and the North- 
Western. 

‘<6. That the Southern District, of 
which London would be the centre, 
should extend to the Coast, south- 
ward and eastward, and should in- 
clude as its northern limit Norfolk and 
Cambridgeshire, and on the west, Ox- 
fordshire, Berkshire, and Hampshire.* 

“7, That the Western District, of 
which Bristol would be the central 
city, should include all the counties to 


*This will therefore include the counties 


of Middlesex Kent, Sussex, Surrey, 
Berks, Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Essex, and Herts, a large district 
truly—but supposed not too large, as it 
has the metropolis for its centre. 
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the west of the Southern District, and 
Gloucestershire as its northern boun- 
dary.* 

** 8. That the Central District, of 
which Birmingham would be the cen- 
tre, should include all the counties 
between those already specified and 
the two Northern Districts.+ 

‘**9. That the North-Western District, 
containing both Manchester and Liver- 
pool, should include Derbyshire, Che- 
shire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland.{ 

**10. That the North-Eastern District 
should include Yorkshire, perhaps 
also Lincolnshire, together with Dur- 
ham and Northumberland.§ 

“*11.That the Prinvipality of Wales 
would naturally form a sixth District, 
provided its Churches and Ministers 
should approve such an arrangement. 

“* 12. That it be recommended, as a 
leading principle in the formation of 





* This will take in the counties of Glou- 
cester, Monmouth, Wilts, Somerset, 
Hants, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. 

t This comprises the counties of War- 
wick, Northampton, Rutland, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Shropshire. Here- 
ford, and Worcester. 

t This includes the counties of Lancas- 
ter, Chester, Derby, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland. 

§ This comprises the counties of York, 
Lincoln, Durham, and Northumberland. 


such Distriet Societies, that no chapel 
case be deemed eligible for a grant 
from the Fund of the District in which 
it is situated, unless it be recom- 
mended by the Association of the 
County, or of the immediate vicinity 
with which it is connected. 

“* 13. That the efficiency of the pro- 
posed organization would be greatly 
increased and accelerated if every 
County Association would at once 
proceed to form, or express their wil- 
lingaess to form, an Auziliary Fund 
Society, with a view to constitute a 
component part of the District Fund 
Society. 

** 14, That in order to promote most 
effectually the general diffusion of the 
Gospel throughout the Kingdom, (by 
facilitating the erection of additional 
places of worship,) to cement the ge- 
neral union of Churches, and to pro- 
mote Christian fellowship in giving 
and receiving, every District Society 
Shall be competent, at an Annual 
Meeting, to make a grant of money to 
any other of the District Societies, 
should the state of the funds on the 
one side require, and on the other 
permit and justify the contribution. 

“©15. That an Annual Report of the 
Transactions and of the Funds of each 
District Society be laid before the 
General Meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union. 


Before we conclude this article, we respectfully offer the following remarks: 

1. That these are not definitive arrangements, but suggestions offered to the 
thoughtful consideration of our Pastors, Churches, and Associations. 

2. That should these suggestions be entertained, very liberal efforts must be 
made in all parts of our body. The Welsh brethren have set us a noble ex- 
ample, and we know that there are many prepared to follow it. One gentle- 
man at the Assembly said he would subscribe €100. per anuum for five years, 
to secure the object, and other equally liberal offers were made. We are 
persuaded that the dissenting gentlemen in London would subscribe handsome 
sums annually to be free from the annoyauce of Chapel Cases. 

3. The Committee of the Union are taking means to ascertain the actual 
amount of debt on all our Chapels, and we request on their behalf the cordial 
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co-operation of our brethren. These matters can only be brought to a satis- 
factory state by cordial and diligent co-operation. When the total is 
ascertained, we shall know what we have to grapple with. Surely if our 
churches can raise annually £40,000 for missionary efforts, they can soon 
cancel their old debts on chapels, and be soon ready to contract new ones with 
honour and usefulness. We feel confident that it will be found that our financial 
account for chapels, as a whole, is less formidable than is generally supposed. 

4. Lastly, we hope that this will be the subject of full and frequent dis- 
cussion in private circles, and at our Association meetings, that the Annual 
Assembly of May, 1836, may witness the commencement of a vigorous and 
successful effort to liquidate existing debts, and to prevent the contracting 
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of new obligations, without adequate means to meet the same. 


UNITED PRAYER IN THE BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN CHURCHES. 

At the last meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Board, Tuesday evening, Sept. 
15, it was resolved — 

“That the churches of America be 
affectionately invited to unite with our 
churches in this land, to set apart the 
first Monday in the New Year, asa 
day of special humiliation and prayer, 
to implore a larger measure of Divine 
influence, as necessary to promote unity 
amongst the churches, peace between 
the nations. and humble, zealous, com- 
bined exertions, for the conversion of 
the world. 

Arruur TipMAN, Sec.” 


THE OBSERVANCE OF THE THIRD 
CENTENARY OF THE REFORMATION, 
We are happy to publish the follow- 

ing resolution, which shows that the 
4th of October will be generally ob- 
served in our churches. We sincerely 
hope, that the services will be charac- 
terized by a delightful combination of 
firmness and charity. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Con- 
gregational Ministers for London and 
Itsvicinity, on Tuesday, Sept. 15, 1835, 
4 Rev. Joseph Fletcher, D.D. in the 

r, 
“It was unanimously resolved, 

That this Board respectfully re- 
commends to their brethren of the 
Congregational denomination, to com- 
Memorate on the 4th of October next, 
apart from all political considerations, 
and with devout thankfulness to Al- 
mighty God, the third centenary of the 

inting of the first entire edition of the 

lish Bible, by setting forth the ex- 
tlusive authority, sufficiency, and ex- 


cellency of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the right of private judgment on their 
sacred contents. A. TIDMAN, Sec.” 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE CHURCH PA- 
TRONAGE OF MUNICIPAL CORPO- 
RATIONS. 

The insulting amendments of the 
Honse of Lords to the Municipal Cor- 
poration Reform Lill, by which it was 
proposed to deprive the dissenting 
members of corporations of their votes 
on questions of church patronage, led 
the Committee of the Congregational 
Union, at their Monthly Meeting, 
Tuesday, September Ist, to adopt the 
following Resolutions, which werecom- 
municated to the public by advertise- 
ment in the newspapers. 

‘* That this Committee feel them- 
selves called upon to express their 
indignant alarm, on learning that it 
has been proposed to introduce into 
the Municipal Corporation Bill now 
pending, a clause, which re-enacts a 
test, with a view to debar Protestant 
Dissenters from exercising the same 
rights as other corporators; and 
avowedly founded upon imputations 
which this Committee feel to be alike 
invidious and unjust. 

‘* That the passing of such a clause 
would not only be creating an in- 
vidious distinction, which it was the 
object of the Legislature, in repealing 
the Sacramental Test, to remove; but 
would be an act repugnant to the spirit 
of the law of England, and an innova- 
tion on the constitution of the Church 
of England itself, which allows indivi- 
duals of all Protestant denominations 
to exercise the right of presentation 
to livings without any restrictions. 
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‘*¢ That we feel the injustice of this 
proposal the more sensibly, inasmuch 
as it is notorious that the Evangelical 
Dissenters of this kingdom have uni- 
formly employed the influence they 
possess for the furtherance of true reli- 
gion in this country, without sectarian 
partialities, and have been ever ready 
to facilitate the introduction of holy 
and evangelical Clergymen into the 
cures and pulpits of the Established 
Church. 


**JoserpH WontTNER, Chairman.” 


SURREY MISSION. 


The Autumnal Meeting of this So- 
ciety was held on Tuesday, the 22d of 
September, at the Rev. J. Bunter’s 
Chapel, Croydon. In the morning a 
Sermon was preached by the Rev. 
John Blackburn, of Claremont Chapel, 
from the Third Epistle of John, eighth 
verse, ‘‘ Fellow-helpers to the truth.” 

In the evening a Public Meeting 
was held, when the Rev. J. Bunter 
presided, and a lively interest was 
taken in the affairs of the Society by 
the friends present. The Rev. Messrs. 
Crook, Davis, of Lambeth, Jackson, 
Johnson, Dubourg, Clark, Richards, 
and Miller, took part in the services 
of the day. 

It is a subject of unfeigned grati- 
tude, that amidst the fluctuations of 
the times, and the death of many of 
its early friends, God has graciously 
sustained this Society, and raised up 
other friends to render it their support. 
At the present moment its circum- 
stances are pleasing ; but not so pros- 
perous as to enable the Committee to 
extend the preaching of the Gospel to 
many villages of the county which 
are yet in a state of darkness; they 
would therefore appeal to the friends 
of truth in the county for such liberal 
aid, as will enable them to send to 
those benighted spots the glad tidings 
of Salvation. 

Subscriptions or donations will be 
gratefully received by the Treasurer, 
Mr. Hickson, Wandsworth; by the 
Seeretaries, the Rev. Messrs. Richards, 
of Wandsworth; Miller, of Putney; 
J. Crowe, of Kingston; and by the 
Rev. Thomas Jackson, of Brixton 
Place, Stockwell. 
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SUSSEX CONGREGATIONAL SOCIgTy, 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
was held in Hanover Chapel, 
Brighton. The Rev. W. Davis, of 
Hastings, preached an introductory 
sermon, on Tuesday evening, Sept, 8, 
founded on Exodus xix. 8. And in 
the morning of the 9th, the Rey, T, 
Wallace, of Petworth, delivered a dis- 
course peculiarly impressive and ap- 
propriate. The subject: ‘Eminent 
spirituality essential to eminent useful- 
ness.”” After the ministers and other 
members of the Society had taken re- 
freshments in the vestry, they proceed- 
ed to consider the future operations of 
the agents employed, and whether 
their number could not be increased, 
to occupy important stations, where 
the population is large, and where the 
people are prepared to receive a faith- 
ful and devoted minister of the Gospel 
of Christ. The meeting resolved, if 
practicable, to engage two ministers to 
officiate in extensive districts in the 
country. The Secretary presented the 
Report of the Committee of the Con- 
gregational Union on the subject of 
chapel cases, when the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted :— 

1. That fully concurring in the Resolu- 
tions of the Congregational Union on 
the subject of Chapel Cases, forwarded 
to their Secretary, the Sussex Con- 
gregational Society express their wil- 
lingness to form an auxiliary fund in 
accordance with the proposed plan, 
with a view to constitute a component 
partof the District Fund Society. 

2. That the Secretary be requested 
to obtain a full, and, as far as possible, 
an accurate account of the existing lia- 
bility of the different places of worship 
of the Congregational denomination 
in the county, and the probable amount 
towards the liquidation of each, which 
can be raised by the respective congre- 
gations. 

3. That the Secretary, as soon as he 
receives the communications referred 
to in the former resolution, be autho- 
rised to apply to the different congre- 
gations in the county, to ascertain 
what they will contribute towards the 
establishment of a District Fund for 
the purpose of meeting the various 
chapel cases now calling for aid, and 
such as may at any time occur. 
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The General Meeting to receive the 
Annual Report, and toclect the officers 
and Committee for the year ensuing, 
was held in the evening, when Isaac 
Newton Wigney, Esq., M. P. was 
unanimously requested to preside 
on the occasion. After singing and 
prayer, the Chairman addressed the 
meeting with considerable effect. An 
interesting report was read of a num- 
ber of districts and villages where the 
Gospel has been successfully intro- 
duced, and is statedly ministered by 
the members and agents of the Society. 
More than twenty ministers were pre- 
sent on the occasion, several of whom 
adyocated the cause with much fervour 
and ability. The Treasurer is still in 
advance to the Society, but the Com- 
mittee indulge the hope that while 
the Congregational churches in Sussex 
are doing their utmost to diffuse reli- 
gious knowledge by preaching, by the 
formation of Sunday Schools, and by 
the distribution of Tracts, they shall, 
on a fair representation of the case, re- 
eeive assistance from the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and also from the 
Village Itinerant Society at Hackney. 

Subscriptions and donations will be 
gratefully received by 

James Epwanbs, Sec. 
Brighton. 


OPENING OF BARNSBURY CHAPEL, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL ROAD, ISLINGTON. 
The Rey. Charles Gilbert having, 
in December last, felt it to be his duty 
to relinquish his connection with Is- 
lington Chapel, a majority of the 
church and congregation in that place 
seceded also, and met for worship in 
4 neighbouring school-room. _ From 
that place they addressed a letter to 
Mr. Gilbert, inviting him to become 
their pastor, and engaging to erect a 
new chapel for his use. To this pro- 
posal Mr. Gilbert reluctantly acceded, 
anda leasehold piece of ground, 100 
feet by 40, eligibly situated, near the 
gton Grammar School, was taken 
fora term of ninety-two years. On 
this spot a commodious chapel, 60 
feet by 40, with a front gallery, anda 
thool-room, including a vestry be- 
hind, 40 feet square, have been erected 
at the cost of about £1800. On Tues- 
day, 15th September, this chapel was 
opened for public worship. 
N.S. No. 130. 
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In the morning the Rev. W. Spencer, 
of Holloway, commenced the service 
by prayer and the reading of the 
Scriptures; the Rev. J. Yockney, of 
Lower Street Chapel, offered the ge- 
neral prayer ; the Rev. Thomas Lewis, 
of Union Chapel, preached from Deu- 
teronomy xii. 5,; and the Rev. John 
Campbell, of Kingsland, closed with 
prayer. 

In the evening, the Rev. Dr. Ben- 
nett, of Silver Street Chapel, read and 
prayed; the Rev. J. Blackburn, of 
Claremont Chapel, preached from Acts 
v. 20.; and the Rev. J. Watson, 
junior pastor of Union Chapel, closed 
the engagements of the day with prayer. 

The chapel was crowded, and 
the collections liberal, amounting to 
£101.7s. It was stated, that the do- 
nations and collections amounted to 
£700; loans, without interest, to be 
repaid at pleasure, £905. 10s., making 
a total of £1605. 10s., leaving the con- 
gregation at present to provide about 
£200. 

The pulpit of this chapel lately oc- 
cupied a more dignified station in the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. That place 
of worship having been dismantled by 
order of Government, and its materials 
sold by auction, a friend purchased 
the pulpit, and presented it to Barns- 
bury Chapel. 


ORDINATIONS. 

On Thursday, May 28, 1835, the 
recognition of the Rev. Thomas Ber- 
ley, as pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Cawsand, Cornwall, took 
place. The Scriptures were read, 
and prayer presented by the Rev. 
H. Beris, a short introductory dis- 
course was delivered by the Rev. 
W. Richards, and the Rev. G. Smith 
prayed the recognition prayer. The 
Rev. W. Whillans, of Beeralston, 
gave an excellent charge to the newly- 
elected pastor; and the Rev. George 
Smith, of Plymouth, preached to the 
people from 1 Thess. i. 8. on the 
nature and advantages of social reli- 
gion. The service, which was well 
attended, was of considerable interest. 

On August the 26th, 1835, Mr. D. 
W. Jones, late senior student of Ro- 
therham College, and Mr. E. Hughes, 
of Newtown Grammatical Institute, 
were ordained to the “eo office 

4 
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over the Independent Church assem- 
bling in Chapel Street, Holywell, 
Flintshire. ‘The services were in the 
following order: at ten o’clock A.M. 
the Rev. G. Sayer (Baptist), of Wrex- 
ham, read suitable portions of Scrip- 
ture, and offered the introductory 
prayer ; the Rev. J. Pearce, of Wrex- 
ham, delivered the introductory dis- 
course ; the Rev. E. Davis, President 
of Newtown College, asked the ques- 
tions; the Rev. W. Williams, of 
Wern, offered the ordination prayer ; 
the Rev. T. Raffles, D.D. LL.D. of 
Liverpool, delivered the charge from 
1 Tim. iv. 6.; and the Rev. S. Luke, 
of Chester, concluded by prayer. 

At three o’clock, p.m. the Rev. H. 
Morgan, of Lamch, introduced by 
reading and prayer; the Rev. E. 
Davies, tutor of North Wales Aca- 
demy, explained the nature of the 
Christian church, and put the ques- 
tions; the Rev. T. Jones, of New- 
market, offered the ordination prayer ; 
the Rev. D. Morgan, of Machynlleth, 
delivered the charge from Titus i. 7. ; 
the Rev. W. Williams, of Wern, 
preached to the people from Acts 
xiii. 15., and concluded by prayer. 

In the evening, at half-past six 
o’clock, the Rev. Mr. Blood, of Li- 
verpool, introduced by reading and 
prayer; the Rev. W. Waterfield, 
of Wrexham, addressed the people 
from 1 Thess. v. 12, 13.; the Rev. H. 
Morgan, of Lamch, from Jer. xxxv. 14; 
and the Rev. T. Pearce, of Liverpool, 
concluded by prayer. The congre- 
gations were overflowing, and our 
eyes scarcely ever witnessed such a 
scene. 

On the previous evening sermons 
were preached at Holywell, by the 
Rev. J. Jones, of Capelhelyg, and the 
Rev. J. Williams, of Dinasmoutby ; 
and at Greenfield, by the Rev. W. 
Waterfield, of Wrexham, and the Rev. 
H. Davies, of Llangollen. 

Greenfield chapel was erected in 
1834, by W. Williamson, Esq. senior 
deacon of the church at Holywell, 
whose christian and benevolent efforts 
to erect chapels where they are wanted, 
and thus’ to extend the kingdom of 
Christ, deserves the imitation of every 
opulent Christian. 

On Tuesday, June 9th, 1835, the 
Rev. Henry B. Martin was set apart 
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to the pastoral office over the Inde- 
pendent Church worshipping in the 
Vineyard Chapel, Richmond, Surrey. 
The Rev. S. E. Richards, of Wands- 
worth, commenced the service by 
reading and prayer; the Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher, of Stepney, delivered the 
introductory discourse; the usual 
questions to the minister and the 
church were proposed by the Rev. 
W. Crowe, of Kingston ; the Rev. E. 
Miller, of Putney, offered the ordina- 
tion prayer; the Rev. R. Ashton, of 
Warminster, (Mr. Martin’s pastor) 
gave the charge, from | Tim. iv. 15, 
and the service of the morning, which 
was peculiarly impressive, was closed 
by the Rev. J. France, of Ham. 

The evening service was commenced 
by the Rev. E. Crook, of Battersea; 
the Rev. John Raven, of Hadleigh, 
addressed the church and Congrega- 
tion from 1 Thess. v. 12, 13, and Mr. 
Crowe concluded with prayer. 


REMOVALS, ke. 


The Rev. G. Harris, of Rochford, 
Essex, having been recommended by 
his medical and other friends to re- 
move to another station, which might 
be more favourable to his health, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation from 
the church and congregation at Ring- 
wood, Hampshire, and commenced 
his stated labours there on the first 
Sabbath in September. 

Previous to his removal, a farewell 
service was held at Rochford, on 
Wednesday evening, August 26th, 
in the following order:—Two of the 
deacons of the church engaged in 
prayer. Mr. Harris having stated 
the reasons which led to his removal, 
and to his acceptance of the invitation 
from the church at Ringwood, Mr. 
J. Pilkington, of Rayleigh, delivered 
to him an affectionate exhortation; 
Mr. R. Fletcher, of Southend, ad- 
dressed the church and congregation ; 
and Mr. J. Garrington, of Burnham, 
closed with a solemn and appropriate 
prayer. 

The Rev. R. E. May, of Stansted, 
Essex, has accepted a unanimous 1n- 
vitation from the church and congre- 
gation of Union Chapel, Clevedon, 
Somersetshire, and will enter on his 
pastoral labours among them (D. V.) 
on the first Sabbath in November. 
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Miscellaneous Intelliyence. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RELIGION 
IN THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, UNITED STATES, FOR 1833, 
1834. 

The reports received from our churches, 
furnish evidence that God has not aban- 
doned his heritage, or disappointed the 
expectation of his people. Many of these 
churches have been refreshed, and en- 
larged, and strengthened by extensive 
and powerful revivals; and in a larger 
number there has been manifest a reviving 
spirit, There is unequivocal evidence of 
astrong and growing attachment to the 
distinctive, humbling truths of the Gospel. 
In some places within our limits, there is 
increasing reverence for the Sabbath. 
There is no diminution of interest in the 
stated and occasional opportunities for 
religious worship and instruction. In 
many parishes this interest has been 
greatly increased. 

A spirit of brotherly love, a deep sense 
of dependence on God, a clear perception 
and cordial recognition of personal obli- 
gation and responsibility, seem, in a good 
degree to prevent asperity and jealousy, 
and unite the hearts of Christians in 
prayer and labour for the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom. Never before, in 
all the history of our churches, has there 
heen manifest so deep and strong an 
interest in the conversion of the whole 
world to God. For the accomplishment 
ofthis object, many are beginning to live, 
and pray, and labour. This grand enter- 
prise is imparting new interest to every 
Christian duty, and adding new value to 
every Christian privilege. It animates 
the devotions of the closet—gives new 
attractions to the seasons of social and 
public worship, and is slowly working a 

y change in the hahits and feelings 
of the community. It is confidently be- 
lieved, that there is hardly a church 

Within our limits which would receive or 

Tetain a pastor, who is not a cordial and 

decided friend of our benevolent institu- 

tions. There is manifest a strong at- 
tachment to Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sions, and an active approbation of every 

rtment of benevolent exertion, which 

Promises to increase the number of faith- 

fal labourers in the vineyard of our Lord, 

and extend the light and influence of 
an truth and Christian ordinances 

gh our own and other lands. 
re is no diminution of interest in 
the study of the Bible in our congrega- 
tions. Our Sabbath Schools are sustained 

With increased zeal, and many of them 


have, during the past year, been cheered 
by the special presence of the Holy Spirit 
in his renewing and sanctifying in- 
fluences. There is reason to hope that 
the time is not far distant, when the 
practice which now obtains in some 
places will become universal—that the 
whole congregation will be united, from 
week to week, in the diligent study of 
definite lessons from the word of God. 

The temperance reformation has not 
merely been sustained—it has, during the 
past year, made great and cheering ad- 
vances, It now receives the cordial sup- 
port and co-operation of all in our 
churches, who give unequivocal evidence 
that they are the sincere disciples of 
Jesus Christ. 

William’s College and Amherst College 
are both in a flourishing condition. They 
have, hitherto, more than answered our 
most sanguine expectations, and now 
give increasing promise of usefulness to 
the Church of Christ and the world. They 
have not, the past year, been favoured 
with as powerful and extensive revivals 
as have gladdened our hearts in some 
former years. But both have been re- 
freshed with the dews of the Spirit, and 
with gratitude to God, rejoice over a few 
who give evidence that they bave become 
subjects of his renewing grace. 

Our Theological Seminary lives in our 
affections and our confidence. We re- 
joice to see its influence in extending the 
gospel of Christ, spreading through every 
section of our republic, and reaching 
round the globe. May it always cherish 
an ardent love for the truths of the Bible, 
and a tender and active concern for the 
salvation of benighted and guilty men, 
when it was announced that its venerable 
President was no more, many of us felt 
that we were bereaved of a tather, and 
all wept because a faithful watchman 
was removed. But our confidence is not 
in an arm of flesh. Let us daily commend 
this Seminary to the guardianship and 
favour of Jesus Christ, hoping that it may 
ever continue to be a blessing to our 
churches and the world. 

The messengers and reports from 
other departments of the Church of 
Christ in correspondence with us, have 
added much to the interest of our session. 
We rejoice in this union of counsel, 
and feeling, and labour. We recognize 
in these ecclesiastical bodies an ardent 
attachment to our common Lord—a strong 
affection for the great doctrines and du- 
ties of his Gospel, and a growing interest 

4n2 
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in the grand enterprise for extending the 
word of life and the appointed means of 
grace to all the nations of the earth. We 
feel that we are united in faith—in love— 
in labour. We rejoice in this fellowship, 
and hail it as an earnest of the perfect 
fellowship of heaven. 

We render thanks toGod for the gene- 
ral prosperity of their schools and col- 
leges, and theological seminaries. In 
these nurseries we are assured that the 
great Captain of Salvation is preparing 
recruits, which he will employ in bearing 
the triumphs of victorious grace through 
all the earth. We have watched with 
intense interest the little clouds of mercy 
which have hovered over them, and ear- 
nestly pray that they may thicken and 
extend, until they shall cover the heavens, 
and pour down righteousness and salvation. 

In the survey which we have taken, 
we have dwelt upon the fairest portions 
of the landscape, because we love to 
yield ourselves to the emotions of grati- 
tude and hope, and recognize it as a 
Christian duty to strengthen the things 
which remain. But we may not refuse 
to contemplate the darker shades. It is 
a truth that cannot be disguised, that our 
favoured land still lieth in wickedness. 
The professed disciples of Christ, even 
among the descendants of the pilgrims, 
are a little company. Though united in 


the bonds of Christian faith and love, and’ 


consecrated to the service of oar Divine 
Redeemer, we are far, far below our 
privileges. The thousands within our 
limits, who are still unreconciled to God, 


are all within the reach of our direct in- 
fluence—and the hundreds of millions, 
who are now groping in the shades of 
death, and on the brink of eternal woe, 
are not beyond our reach. The promise of 
Christ stands out, in bold relief, in his 
Gospel,—“ Lo, I am with you alway,” 
His command sounds with distinct empha- 
sis in our ears, ‘* Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
And yet these churches, bought with his 
blood, and nourished by his care, are 
slow of heart to believe this promise, and 
reluctant in obedience to this command. 
While we have wealth, or strength, or in- 
fluence, that is not consecrated to Christ 
—while we withhold hearts from humble, 
agonising prayer for the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, or neglect to engage in self- 
denying labour, in the service of our 
divine Lord and Master—we are accessa- 
ry to all sin, and all the wretchedness, 
which degrade the world. 

In the midst of these joyful solemnities, 
we are admonished that our time for ac- 
tivity in the church on earth is brief, and 
may speedily and suddenly termininate, 
The lips, that invited us to assemble here, 
in the midst of these beautiful mountains, 
are silent in death. We believe that 
beloved disciple now looks with deeper 
and holier interest upon the object of 
our meeting than any of us. His praise 
is in all our churches. His perfect spirit 
seems to say to us, ‘‘ Be faithful, my bre- 
thren, to Christ, and he will soon give 
you, also, a crown of glory that shalt 
never fade.” 


Statistics of the General Association of Massachusetts. 


District Associations. 
Berkshire Association ’ 
Mountain a . ° 
Hampshire . . 
Hampden ‘ ° . 
Franklin : 
Brookfield 
Harmony . 
Worcester, Central 
Worcester, North 
Middlesex Union 
South Middlesex 
Andover . 

Haverhill 

Essex, North . 
Salem and Vicinity 
Suffolk, North é 
Suffolk, South . 
Norfolk . 4 


Taunton and Vicinity 
Old Colony . ° 
Pilgrim. : ‘ 
Barnstable 


oo 
- 


No Report 
10 


No Report 
19 


No. of Churches. Of Members. Admitted 1833, 


4880 

9 852 
26 5257 
22 3479 
18 1620 
18 2957 
13 2045 


1469 
14 2110 
12 1387 
il 2186 


2429 
No Report 
14 3139 
8 1284 
20 2305 
ll 1225 
12 616 
701 


No Report 


272 39544 
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@N BRITISH SUPPORT OF MAHOMEDANISM 
AND IDOLATRY IN INDIA, 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
civilization and evangelization of India 
is the connection of the British Govern- 
ment with its popular superstitions. In 
Feb. 1823, an important Regulation was 
despatched to India by the Hon. Court of 
Directors ; the following are some of its 
provisions :— That the interference of 
British Functionaries in the interior ma- 
nagement of Native Temples—in the 
customs, habits, and religious proceedings 
of their Priests and attendants—in the 
arrangement of their ceremonies, rites, 
and festivals—and generally in the con- 
dition of their interior economy—shall 
cease. That the Pilgrim Tax shall be 
every where abolished. That Fines 
and Offerings shall no longer be con- 

red as sources of revenue by the 
British Government, and they shall con- 
sequently no longer be collected or re- 
ceived by the servants of the East India 
Company. That in all measures relating 
to their temples—their worship—their 
festivals—their religious practices—their 
ceremonial observances—our Native sub- 
jects be left entirely to themselves.” The 
importance of this measure can scarcely 
be fully appreciated ; and most valuable 
will be the results of its general adoption 
in the four Indian Presidencies. 

But Britain not only makes a gain of 
Idolatry in India,—she supports both 
Hindooism and Mahomedanism. The 
evidence of this anomalous state of things 
is most abundant and irrefragable. 

The temples of Juggernaut, Gya, Alla- 
habad, and Tripeity, are very popular. 
The annual allowance to Juggernaut’s 
Temple is 56,000 rupees, besides various 
contingent expenses ; but the net proceeds 
mM seventeen yeurs, (from 1812 to 1829,) 
Were £99,205. Of Gya, a Misssionary, 
in 1828, writes,—‘‘ Instead of the Tax 
having diminished the number of Pilgrims, 
it has greatly increased the multitude, 
tendered the Braliminical order respecta- 

e, and placed Idolatry on a firmer basis 

it was before!” «*The whole of 

the revenues of the Temple,” says a 

British Functionary at Tripetty, “ from 

Whatsoever source derived, are under the 

Management of, and appropriated by, the 
tish Government.” 

The late Lord Teignmouth, in a valua- 
: Pamphlet published in 1808, stated, 

Th all the capital cities, principal towns, 
and districts, Mahomedan officers, known 
by the title of Cadis, are stationed for the 
Purpose of performing the religious duties 

ceremonies prescribed by the Maho- 
law, and various other functions, 
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at the public expense.” ‘ 1 cannot see,” 
said C. Buller, Esq. M. P. in his Letter 
to the Hon. Court of Directors, relative to 
Juggernaut, in 1813, “ what possible 
objection there is to the continuance of an 
established Tax, particularly when it is 
taken into consideration, what large pen- 
sions, in land and money, are allowed by our 
Government, in all parts of the country, for 
keeping up the Religious Institutions,, both 
of the Hindoos and the Mahomedans !’’ 
In the province of Tinnevelly, a fertile 
district of the Carnatic, the Collector of 
the Company took possession of the land 
with which the Pagodas were endowed, 
and now compensation is granted to 
uphold their worship. ‘‘ It appears from 
the MS. of an official survey made by Mr. 
T——, that in this district there are 2,783 
Sheva, Vishnu, and other Temples ; forty- 
two of which are celebrated for their 
peculiar sanctity. Besides these, there 
are, 9,799 petty Kovils of male and female 
Deities, and some other inferior edifices 
and stations, making a total of 14,851 
places of idolatrous worship. The total 
charge of these establishments, upon the 
public account, is about £30,000! The 
nature of this Government connexion 
with Idolatry should be ascertained and 
exposed. The future destinies of India 
are in the hands of British Christians.”’* 

The following fact speaks volumes.— 
The Rev. C. T. Rhenius wrote in Dec. 
1831: “¢ The —— has, by order of Govern- 
ment, given 40,000 rupees to perform a 
certain ceremony in the Temple at Tinne- 
velly. The pedestal of the Idol has got 
some injury from the oil, which con- 
tinually flows down from it at the Poojahs, 
so that insects harbour and perish, which 
is a great indignity to the swame. For 
the repair, the srrame must be requested 
to remove from his place during the ope- 
ration. On both occasions a great many 
muntrums must be said, and 100,000 
Brabmuns must be daily fed for forty 
days! To gratify this folly, a Christian 
Government expends 40,060 rupees! !” 
Of the writer’s late station, Cuttack, in 
Orissa, a colleagne writes: “ I was 
affected by information from the man who 
superintends the Temple, that he receives 
five rupees per month from the British 
Government, and this, with the offerings 
brought to the Idols, is his living. Nor 
is this the worst: the Government sub- 
sidizes seventy-nine Idol Priests in Cuttack 
besides himself.” 

The following letter from the Right 
Hon. Lord W. C. Bentinck, late Gover- 


* Bluckburn’s Missionary Sermon, May, 
1835. p. 67. 
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nor General of India, contains the most 
recent information upon the subject of 
this circular, This nobleman deserves 
the gratitude of Britain and India, and 
indeed of the whole civilized world for 
his magnanimous and philanthropic con- 
duct in abolishing the Suttee: happy 
pledge, that ere long, all the cruelties and 
follies of Indian superstitions will be— 
‘“* baried midst the wreck of things that 
were.” 
* Bruselles, Aug. 18, 1835. 

¢ Sir,—I am very much obliged by the 
kind expressions contained in your letter 
of July 17th, which I should have an- 
swered sooner, if the weak state of my 
health and the excessive interruption in 
London, which I was little able to bear, 
had not compelled me to defer all busi- 
ness, and answers to all letters, until a 
day of more tranquillity and repose. This 
I have found here for the first time, on 
my way to one of the German mineral 
springs. 

In reply to your inquiry, ‘ whether 
the object you have had so long in view 
—the abolition of the Pilgrim Tax—had 
been realized before I left India??—I must 
answer, that it had not. The subject was 
immediately taken up, upon the receipt 
of the Court's orders; but the reports of 
the different public officers, which were 
necessary, to enable us to determine to 
what degree the interference of the Go- 
vernment could be safely withdrawn from 
the different festivals, had not been re- 
ceived. When such immense crowds are 
collected, the interference and super- 
vision of the Government, for the purpose 
of police, and to prevent the loss of life 
and other irregalarities, will always be 
requisite. Partially, however, the abolition 
had taken place, and it cannot be long be- 
Sore it is entirely accomplished. 

** T cannot say that I attach the same 
consequence to this measure that you do. 
As long as we maintain, most properly in 
my opinion, the different establishments 
belonging to the Mahomedan and Hindoo 
Religions, we need not much scruple 
about the Tax in question. But this is a 
subject of controversy, in which you are 
more likely to be right than myself; but 
to me, it appears like straining at the gnat 
and swallowing the camel! The best 
mode of converting the Natives of India 
to Christianity, is, after education, treat- 
ing their religious views and prejudices 
with the greatest tenderness and respect. 

** T remain, Sir, 
“* Your faithful servant, 
* W. BenrviNcK,” 


The progress made in the abolition of 


the Pilgrim Tax, as stated in this commu” 


[Oct. 


nication, is encouraging ; but the astound- 
ing fact should be known from east to 
west, that Britain, “ maintains the diffe- 
rent establishments belonging to the Ma- 
homedan and Hindoo Religions!” The 
importance of the discontinuance of this 
state in India, demands the most serious 
attention of all who are interested in its 
welfare. 

For further information, see “ Pilgrim 
Tax in India,” and ‘“ India’s Cries to 
British Humanity,” third edition, pub- 
lished and sold by Simpkin and Marshall, 
London, and also by the Author, 

Bourn, Lincolnshire, J. Peaes, 

Sept. 14, 1835. 


EXTINCTION OF IRISH BISHOPRICS, 

Dr. Brinkley, the bishop of Cloyne, is 
dead. With this event, Cloyne ceases to 
be an episcopal see, as its patronage and 
oversight now devolves on the bishop of 
Cork. 

This, says The Morning Chronicle, is the 
sixth see, the revenues of which, since 
the passing of the 3d and 4th Wm. IV. 
cap. 37, have fallen into the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The epis- 
copal duties of these extinguished sees 
have been transferred to others, viz. 
Waterford and Lismore to Cashel, Killala 
and Achonry to Tuam, Clonfert and Kil- 
macduagh to Killaloe, Raphoe to Derry, 
Ferns to Ossory, and Cloyne to Cork. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE IN 
CORPORATIONS, 


We referred in our last (page 583) 
to the amendment of the House of 
Lords on this question. Against this 
Lord Brougham and other liberal peers 
recorded their protest in the following 
generous words :— 

“II. Because the requiring that a 
councilman shall be a member of the 
Church of England before he can vote tor 
the presentation to a living, is utterly re- 
pugnant to the whole spirit, and even to 
the letter of the law of -ngland, sanction- 
ing the principle of tests long after these 
have been abrogated, absurdly assuming 
that corporators are less fit or less likely 
honestly to exercise rights of church pa- 
tronage than private individuals, who are 
by law subject to no such restrictions, 
and stigmatising Dissenters with the hate- 
ful imputation of being disposed to violate 
trusts reposed in them, by appoint- 
ing unfit persons to perform clerical 
functions, with a view of fraudulently un- 
dermining the Established Church, a con- 
dact of which we in our consciences be- 
lieve the Dissenters to be utterly incapa- 
ble.” 
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The majority of the House of Commons, 
however, would not consent to this 
amendment of their Lordships, and the 
matter was compromised between them, 
by the enactment of the following clause 
on that subject. 

“ And be it enacted, That in every case 
in which any body corporate, or any par- 
ticular class, number, or description of 
members, or the governing body of any 
body corporate, now is or are in their 
corporate capacity, and not as charitable 
trastees, according to the meaning and 
provisions of this Act, seised or possessed 
of any manors, lands, tenements or here- 
ditaments whereunto any advowson or 
right of nomination or presentation to 
any benefice or ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment is appendant or appurtenant, or of 
any advowson in gross, or hath or have 
any right or title to nominate or present 
to any benefice or ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, every such advowson and every 
such right of nomination and presenta- 
tion shall be sold at such time and in such 
manner as the Commissioners appointed 

his Majesty to consider the state of the 
blished Church in England and 
Wales, with reference to the ecclesiasti- 
cal duties and revenues, may direct, so 
that the best price may be obtained for 
the same ; and it shall be lawful for the 
council of such body corporate, and they 
are hereby authorised and required, with 
the consent of the Commissioners, or any 
three or more of them, in writing under 
their hands, to convey and assure under 
the common seal of such body corporate, 
such advowson or such right of nomina- 
tion or presentation as aforesaid to the 
purchaser or purchasers thereof respec- 
tively, his or their heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, or to sueh uses 
as he or they shall direct ; and the pro- 
ceeds of every such sale shall be paid to 
the treasurer of the borough, whose re- 
ceipt shall be a sufficient and effectual 
discharge to the purchaser or purchasers 
to whom the same shall be given for the 
amount of his or their purchase money, 
and shall be by him invested in govern- 
ment securities for the use of the body 
corporate, and the annual interest paya- 
ble thereon shali be carried to the ac- 
count of the borough fund: Provided al- 
ga in any case of vacancy arising 
any such sale shall have taken place 
been completed, such vacancy shall 
be supplied by the presentation or nomi- 
Nation of the bishop or ordinary of the 
in which such benefice or ecclesi- 
preferment is situated.” 
partizans, we have abundant cause 
tobe ~~ with this result. It has re- 
Moved a dangerous patronage from the 
hands of the wealthy Dsentens, which 
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might have allured some of their families 
to college in the hope of the town pa- 
tronage and preferment ; and it is also 
another step towards the dissolution of 
alliance between Church and State. But 
as the friends of evangelical religion in 
the Church of England, we sincerely re- 
gret it. The patronage of about a hundred 
livings has been removed from the corpo- 
rate bodies, who would have almost unde- 
viatingly have preferred evangelical cler- 
gymen, and is placed at the bidding of 
mere speculators. This has been effected by 
the Tory allies,and high-church friends of 
the once despised evangelicals. We con- 
gratulate them on their new connections ! 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN REFERENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 

A recent number of the New York Ob- 
server contains some striking and instruc- 
tive evidence. The following facts have 
been obtained from six of our principal 
Theological Seminaries of three different 
denominations. They are designed to 
show the influence and paramount im- 
portance of Parental and Sabbath-School 
Instruction, and of Revivals of Religion, 
in raising up an educated and efficient 
Gospel Ministry. Of the 507 individuals, 
Ministers and candidates for the ministry, 
from whom these facts have been ob- 
tained, 321 had pious fathers, 428 had 
pious mothers, 313 were instracted in 
Sabbath Schools, 317 were hopefully con- 
verted in a revival of religion, 451 were 
nominally believers in Christianity, and 
56 were Errorists and Sceptics. The 
average age of the whole, at the time of 
conversion, was a fraction above 16 years ; 
and of the whole but one-fifth were above 
20 years of age at the time of their con- 
version. The extremes of age at the time 
of their conversion were 9 and 30. The 
following list exhibits the number who 
date their converson at the several ages 
intermediate. I would remark, by the 
way, that of the most advanced in age, 
a large proportion abandoned other pro- 
fessions. Severalof them, indeed, had 
families, and were delightfally settled in 
life. They forsook lucrative stations with 
the flattering prospect of wealth, infla- 
ence, and reputation, in order to preach 
the gospel. The number of conversions 
at the different ages are as follows. 

1 at the age of 3 years. 
3 10 
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63 at the age of 18 years. 
BO. ~cencogcene. I 


It is interesting to know whence God 
has taken those whom we trust he has 
called to preach the gospel of his beloved 
Son, and what have been his providential 
dispensations to them, prior to the time 
of conversion. The above facts may 
serve to teach the Church whence she 
may expect her minnistry and what are 
her correspondents in the department of 
Sabbath school and parental instruction. 
It is from her bosom chiefly, as these 
facts testify, that the world is to receive 
the ambassadors of Christ. What im- 
mense responsibility, then, rests on the 
Church, Did Christian parents feel this 
obligation as they ought, and act under 
its influence, how many more would feel 
early and irresistibly the demands of the 
great Head of the church for their ser- 
vices in the ministry. In one of the re- 
ligious Seminaries, every member, except 
one, has been brought up around the 
family altar. 

RECENT DEATH. 

Died, August 2ist, 1835, at Stodday, 
near Lancaster, when on a visit for the 
benefit of his health, in the thirty-fifth 


year of his age, the Rev. Joserpn Hague 
Congregational Minister, of Darwen, 
Lancashire ; a useful servant of Christ, 
and much beloved by a large circle of 
Christian friends. He has left a wife and 
five children under 8 years of age altoge- 
ther unprovided for. His funeral sermon 
was preached on Sunday, Sept. 6, by the 
Rey. William Jones, of Bolton. On 
Monday evening, Sept. 7, the Rev. R, 
Fletcher, of Manchester, their former 
pastor, preached an excellent sermon on 
the occasion. After the service, the friends 
of the late Mr. Hague were requested to 
meet in the school-room belonging to the 
chapel, to take into consideration the best 
means for the future support of the widow 
and children. A committee was imme- 
diately formed for the right appropriation 
of any funds which Christian benevolence 
might commit to their trust, for the per- 
manent support of the breaved family, 
The sum of £400, was immediately con- 
tributed. Those of the Christian public 
who are anxious to assist this bereaved, 
but benevolent people in providing for the 
destitute, will have the kindness to send 
their communications to the Rev. Dr, 
Fletcher, London ; the Rev. Luke Forster, 
Saffron Walden; Rev. Rev. R. Fletcher, 
and Samuel Fletcher, Esq Manchester; 
Rev. W. Jones, Bolton; Eccles, Showack, 
and Henry Hilton, Esqrs. Darwen; and 
B. and [. Eccles, Esqrs. Blackburn, 

*.* We trust this affecting case will 
receive due support from the religious 
public, and that it will also admonish our 
younger brethren to become members of 
some safe society for the relief of their 
families should they be removed by death. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
Favours have been received from the Rev. Messrs. R. Fletcher—William Jones— 
J. Peggs—James Turner—James Edwards—E Miller—R. Ferguson—C. Gilbert~ 
G. Smith—A. Tidinan—R,. E. May—W. H. Dorman—W. Stroud, M.D. 
Also from Messrs. Thomas Windeatt, Junior—W. Bull—W. Ellerby—Hall Terrell 


—J. C. Cherry. 
X. shall appear in our next. 


Fiat Justitia must have been ashamed of the paltry manceuvre and unjust suspicion 
when he saw our last number. We have no interests to serve but those of truth, 
and when we have evidence that we are in error, we are most ready to correct it. 
Is Fiat Justitia of the Gathercole family? The style of his last is exceedingly like 
their diction.—Mr. Windeatt’s former communication was, by a vexatious oversight, 
mislaid, and therefore omitted in the statistical table. We are preparing a co 
list of our Pastors and Churches, and shall be obliged by his assistance therein. 

STATISTICS. 

As we propose to revise and republish the list of the Pastors and Churches of the 
Congregational Body, in our Supplement to this Volume, we shall feel grateful 
our readers for any corrections or additions which they may suggest in those pab- 
lished in 1829—80. Copies of the last Reports of County or District Societies for 
Home Missionary or Sunday School labours; for the relief of superapnuated Minis- 
ters and their Widows ; of the Theological Seminaries ; or any other societies of @ 
denominational character for the promotion of benevolent or Christian objects, will 
be most acceptable : 

Communications, if possible, should be forwarded by the Ist of November. 





